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Disciples World Wide Every 


Member Campaign 
1918-1919 


WHAT? 

The Disciples’ World-Wide Every-Member Campaign is the united effort of national, 
state, provincial and international organizations and institutions, to secure the regular 
offerings which they have hitherto sought separately. The purpose is to raise sufficient 
money in the year ending September 30, 1919, to meet their imperative needs, at the 
same time to assist the local churches in a better financing of their work, and to attain 
both ends in the most wholesome and economical way. 


WHY? 


Three things have led us into this united and 
comprehensive effort. First, the general adop- 
tion of the Budget Plan and the Every Member 
Canvass by our Churches. Second, the increas- 
ing unity and co-operation of our State, Provin- 
cial, National and International Societies. Third, 
the marked success of the Emergency Drive. At 
one stroke it saved all the departments and in- 
stitutions of the Brotherhood’s organized life 
from ruinous debts, deficits or limitations, and 
revealed unsuspected resources of wealth, con- 
secration and leadership in our local churches. 
The amount of money raised, the low percentage 
of expense and the joy of heroic effort and or- 
ganized fellowship in a great cause, have com- 
mitted us permanently to this better way of do- 
ing the Lord’s work. The office and equipment 
of the Men and Millions Movement are being 
utilized by the co-operating boards in the pro- 
motion of the Campaign. 


HOW? 


In two important particulars this plan differs 
from the Emergency Drive. First, there is no 
pooling of contributions. Second, each church 
sends its offerings direct to the causes or boards 
it wishes to support, as has been the custom in 
the past. No money from the regular united mis- 
sionary budget should be sent to the Men and 
Millions Movement. The Movement simply 
helps to raise the budget, not to collect or dis- 
tribute it. 

To put it in another way, this Campaign is not 
to raise an extra fund, but to so increase the regu- 


lar offerings that extra appeals will be unnecessary, 
even in these days of tremendous demands and vast 
opportunities. 

The United Budget and Apportionment of this 
year differ from those of former years in that 
they include the contributions of Sunday Schools, 
Auxiliaries of the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Christian Endeavor Societies and Indi- 
viduals as well as Churches. Only bequests and 
annuities are left out, as too irregular to be classed 
with sources of constant income. 

The entire budget of each board was framed 
to meet war-time conditions with the strictest econ- 
omy. Representatives of all interests sat together 
and closely scrutinized all the estimates presented. 
Only necessities were allowed to stand. For in- 
stance, most of our building enterprises were left 
over until after the war. Only those that are 
as necessary as barracks for the soldiers were 
listed. 


ABOVE ALL, 


and at every step, we must hold fast to the twin 
principles, that getting the man is more important 
than getting the money and that money conse- 
crated to God is something holy. Each giver must 
be made to feel as nearly as possible just as the 
missionary does in giving his life. As surely as 
there are some things that nothing but life can db, 
there are some other things that nothing but money 
can do. Both the soliciting and the pledging of 
such money are sacred acts. And so every step 
of organization and preparation in the World-Wide 
Every-Member Campaign should be given the same 
solicitous and unhurried care that we devote to a 
baptismal or communion service. 


Promotional Agency, Men and Millions Movement 
222 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL 


intercession. The cause for which our soldiers of the 


A Time for Prayer 
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HROUGH the long months of the war, not alone 

since the moment at which our own nation entered 

the struggle, but from the beginning of the German 
advance upon Belgium, the prayers of Christian people 
who trusted in God to vindicate the right have gone up 
like incense night and day. 

It was natural that in the afflicted lands, Belgium, 
Poland, Armenia and Northern France the spirit of suppli- 
cation should be more ardent and persistent. Hardly less, 
however, were the distressed souls in the lands that took up 
the gage of battle alert to claim the strength which prayer 
supplies to the believing heart» During all these terrible 
years the chief comfort of multitudes of anguished men 
and women has been the assurance that the fervent, effec- 
tual prayer of the righteous avails. 

In our own land, and particularly during the past 
year and a half, the ministry of intercession has been 
unceasing. In all the thousands of churches, where service 
flags tell the story of boys with the colors, no hour of 
worship has passed without the lifting up of hands and 
hearts in supplication that the divine grace may be poured 
out upon the cause of world justice and humanity. In 
tens of thousands of homes, from which the gallant man- 
,hood of the nation has gone forth to the great adventure, 
prayers have arisen night and morning for the beloved 
in the camps or at the front. And many who had well- 
nigh forgotten the practice of the presence of God have 
been awakened to a new need of prayer in the stress of 
the hour. 

The church needs to meet the demands of this crisis 
by a fresh interpretation of the power and privilege of 


land, the sea and the air are hazarding their lives is the 
holiest in which men of the modern wor!d have had the 
right and the duty of enlistment. Great things can be 
wrought by prayer. It is not a substitute for action, but 
it is the inspiration of action. An army that is backed 
by a convinced, aroused and praying nation can do the 
incredible. Even if it were true that a prayerless people 
could win a victory, they would not be worthy to win it. 
In the spirit of prayer alone can we truly conquer. 


The Nation’s Need of Humility 


EVER did a people need more the great refrain 
of Kipling, “Lest we forget, lest we forget,” than 
does America today. We have suddenly become 
a military power which, added to the other great military 
forces of our allies, has turned a retreat into an advance. 
As soon as the first story of success came back our news- 
papers printed editorials which came near ignoring the 
sacrifices of our allies for the four years past that have 
made possible our easy and spectacular advance. The 
American habit of excessive boasting might conceivably 
cost us some day the friendship of the brave peoples with 
whom we are now joined to gain the world’s freedom. 
Arrogancy toward our foes is also a source of na- 
tional danger. It is the arrogance of the Prussian which 
has helped to make him so universally despised among the 
nations of the world. The American brand of this same 
article will not be any better liked, we may be sure. Our 
task with Germany is not only to defeat her and help to 
cast out her evil spirit, but also to win her later to the 
paths of rectitude and right living. We can best serve 
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this purpose if we have the Christian grace of humility 
in all that we do. Our might today is not our own, but 
the might of God. Were we not, by His providence, the 
champions of a cause which can never bring us any profit 
which will not accrue to all the nations of the world, then 
we should not be winning victories. 

Nor must we forget, meanwhile, our own national 
sins. Every lynching, every venal election, every pluto- 
cratic oppression of the poor reveals elements of national 
weakness. We have lacked in respect for law, we have 
been deficient in civic patriotism and we have been building 
up in meaner form the very aristocracy which our fore- 
fathers repudiated. 

The prophet was sometimes suspected in his patri- 
otism because he insisted that before God could use Israel 
in the service of the world, Israel must be purged of her 
sins. This same gospel is true today in America and in 
every nation. We must do justly, love kindness and walk 
humbly with our God if we would satisfy the divine 
demands. 


Cursing the Kaiser 


will never be defeated by profanity. On the movie 

boards a few weeks ago was the shocking slogan 
“To Hell with the Kaiser.” Now comes out the “Bill- 
board,” a theatrical magazine, with a slogan too profane 
to quote. If the barrage fire of teamsters’ oaths would 
weaken autocracy, Berlin would have fallen long since. 

Behind this vulgar movement is a blind and unrea- 
soning emotion that makes no discriminations and that 
is in danger of separating many loyal Germans from the 
patriotic cause in this country. For the disloyal German 
we have no sympathy and could wish every one of them 
in an internment camp earning his board under Uncle 
Sam's direction. But millions of former Germans in this 
country are doing their best to support the country of 
their adoption. To hear a form of speech which can never 
say German without adding a profane or obscene epi- 
thet helps nothing at all. America suffers more today 
from her profane, loud-mouthed and unreasoning sup- 
porters than she does from the German spies. Before 
the war proceeds much farther, this fact will be clearly 
recognized. Already government bulletins are warning 


| T cannot be too vigorously asserted that the Kaiser 


speakers to stick to facts and avoid unreasoning vituper- 
ation. The word should be passed on by every citizen. 
If America had a bad cause, there would be but one 
way to support it, and that would be with artificial emo- 
tion. We would declare for America right or wrong. 
We would undertake to galvanize the country into a 
ferocious hate. It is just such an effort which has been 
the method of Germany. America’s cause is too clean 
and too holy to need such methods. We can sit down 
in the libraries of great universities, or under the shelter 
of the sanctuary itself and discuss America’s purpose in 
this war. To befoul our great cause with the coarse- 
ness of ruffians is a profanation that is akin to sacrilege. 
For the preacher who contributes to the campaign 
of profanity and hate, there are no words left. He 
bows our heads in silent shame as he crucifies the Son 
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of God afresh. The church is so thoroughly patriotic 
that she may dare to rebuke false patriotism. 


The World’s Prime Minister 


EW things in the recent history of the nation have 

given more general satisfaction than the utterances 

of President Wilson in dealing with the crisis cre- 
ated by the German request for a peace conference. In 
all the months through which he has guided the nation, 
and in no small degree the peoples of the entente alliance, 
he has spoken with consummate statesmanship and careful 
deliberation. But in these recent pronouncements his 
clear-sightedness has been particularly conspicuous. His 
responses were not of course suited to the temper of the 
rabid and superficial, to whom nothing would have been 
acceptable except a mordant and arrogant rejection of all 
proposals. This would have been the cheap and easy 
answer. 

But Mr. Wilson was seeking to accomplish a much 
more important purpose, as is now apparent from 
the results. He was endeavoring to compel the German 
people to reach a decision as to their own government. 
To have returned a final and peremptory refusal to con- 
sider any peace proposals short of unconditional surrender 
would have been the first impulse of a smaller mind, and 
would have had the value of instant popularity. It would 
also have been the very sort of an answer desired by 
the militarist group in Germany, as it would have enabled 
them to go to their people with the proof that nothing 
but complete union in the interest of war to the end was 
left them. The disconcerting message sent by the Presi- 
dent put squarely up to Germany the necessity for a 
searching of her own soul in the effort to find the basis 
for an adequate response. All but the most incorrigible 
and implacable of Mr. Wilson’s critics have been com- 
pelled to acknowledge the wisdom and far-sightedness of 
his course. The fears expressed that he would demand 
less than the fruits of the victory which the allies are win- 
ning were groundless, and have been dissipated by his 
further declarations. Never had the American people 
greater reason to be proud of the man who has proved 
himself not only the leader-like President of the United 
States, but as well the Prime Minister of the world. 


Mr. Morrison Leaves on War Misson 


HARLES CLAYTON MORRISON left Chicago 

on Tuesday of last week for New York to sail 

with a group of seven editors of religious journals 

under the auspices of the British Committee of Publicity. 
The purpose of this trip is to permit these American 
editors to visit the important English cities, to study some- 
what their conditions and spirit in the present critical 
period of the war and to deliver such messages as will 
interpret to the English public the sentiments of America 
sympathetically alive in the conduct of the war and in 
the attainment of a just, honorable and enduring peace. 
Mr. Morrison was accompanied from Chicago by Dr. Gray 
of The Baptist Standard and Dr. Gammon, Western editor 
of The Congregationalist. They were to be joined in 
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New York by four others representing the leading re- 
ligious journals in the east. 

This is a very notable compliment to Mr. Morrison 
and The Christian Century. The visit will require about 
two months. Mr. Morrison hopes to command time for 
some letters to the columns of the “Century,” although 
he cannot hope for much leisure in the very full program 
which has been prepared for the trip. 

H. L. W. 


The Young Man’s Chance 


OR a while it looked as though the war were going 
[ to rob our country of its educated leader- 

ship. Every profession was feeling the drain upon 
its man power. A recent action of the federal govern- 
ment is making the war the most significant opportun- 
ity to secure an education that has ever come to any 
people. 

Any young man who has finished high school and 
who can pass a physical examination and who is be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-one may attend 
college this present year at government expense, and 
receive in addition a soldier’s pay of thirty dollars a 
month. Even without the thirty dollars, a young man 
would be able to go on with his education. The young 
men who do not elect the college course will be subject 
to draft for the training camps this coming winter. 

Only standard colleges approved by the government 
may be chosen by the students. A number of our Dis- 
ciple colleges are able to qualify. ° 

It is from these college students that the young 
men will be drawn for the officers’ training camps. The 
government is sending these men to college because of 
a conviction that only men with a liberal education pos- 
sess the qualities of leadership which make good officers. 
Even the officers already appointed are 85 per cent col- 
lege men. 

This government recognition of the worth of the 
colleges to the nation in this great emergency should 
awaken new sentiments of loyalty toward the college in 
the heart of every right-minded citizen. 

And meanwhile, what of the men who are busy 
tearing down college reputations and embarrassing col- 
lege leaders? Are they not engaged in pro-German 
propaganda? May not the government at least be com- 
pelled to take cognizance of such evil work as being 
detrimental to the national welfare? 





The Baldheaded Barber 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW it fell on a day that I entered the Establishment 

N of a Tonsorial Artist, which is being interpreted a 
Barber Shop. And I sat and waited till the Bar- 

ber, with a loud Voice, said, Next, and I seated myself in 
his Chair. And he wielded over me divers Deadly Weap- 
ons, and therewith he cut my Hair, and trimmed my Beard. 
And I sat and looked at myself in the Mirror, and I saw 
myself in a great Bib and Tucker, with patches of Hair 
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falling down the front of the Same, and reflecting itself 
in the Glass. And what he was doing to me I saw as ina 
Glass darkly, and what he was saying to me was Many 
things on Divers Topics, for he was a man of Fluent 
Speech. 

And after I had been shorn both as to head and my 
beard, he passed his hand over my head, and said: 

Thy scalp is not very clean. Thou hast need of a 
Shampoo. 

And I consented. 

And he soaped my head, and washed it, and rubbed it, 
and twisted it upon my neck until it was nigh unto break- 
ing off. 

Then again he passed his hand across my head, and 
he said: 

The hair upon thy head groweth thin. Let me rub 
into thy scalp some of my famous Hair Restorer. It will 
make hair grow upon the top of a Cowhide Trunk. 

But I said unto him, I am not a Cowhide Trunk. 

And he said, Thou wilt soon be as bald as one if thou 
apply not my famous Hair Restorer. 

And I asked, Speakest thou as the friend of Human- 
ity or as a man who hath Hair Restorer for sale? 

And he answered, I speak as a friend of Humanity ; 
nevertheless, for the Hair Restorer and the Rubbing in 
thereof thou shalt pay me the fourth part of a Dollar in 
addition to what thou already owest me. 

Now it came to pass as he spake these words, I looked 
in the glass, and behold he stood behind me, with the 
Bottle in his Right Hand, and with his Left Hand spread 
ready to Rub It In, and I saw in the glass his eager face, 
and above it his own head. And he leaned forward as he 
spake, so that I saw in the Glass the top of his head, and 
behold it was Bald. 

Then spake I unto him, and said, O thou Friend of 
Humanity, who selleth Hair Restorer and thy Soul for the 
fourth part of a Dollar, keep thou thy Medicine, and use 
it upon thine own head. For I have ten times as much 
Hair on the outside of my head as thou hast, and much 
more that is worth while within it. 

And he was wroth, and he combed my hair with fury, 
and dug the Bristles of the Brush into my Scalp, and 
added a Dime to my Bill. Nevertheless my heart re- 
joiced that I had spoken unto him as I did. 

Then said I to my soul, I will take heed to my ways, 
lest I become as he. For I go forth among men and ask 
them to buy of me Wisdom and Virtue and Righteous- 
ness. So will I pray night and day unto the God of heaven 
that I may be able to recommend among men the Truth 
which God hath revealed unto me, and that no man re- 
proach me with the baldness of mine own soul. 

So shall I learn wisdom from the folly of the Bald- 
headed Barber. 





Life and Death 


By Carroll Carstairs 


Along the trench or in the battle strife, 
I'll ask of death no greater boon than this: 


That it shall be as wonderful as life. 


death should come with his cold, hasty kiss 











National Churches Coming 
By William T. Ellis 


IG questions of a size and importance commensurate 

with the present world struggle are suddenly 

emerging within the realm of religion. One of 
these, which is now being discussed in print and in con- 
ference, is whether denominations shall be nationalized or 
nations denominationalized. In other words, whether the 
existing religious bodies shall be extended and perpetuated 
in foreign lands, or whether each nation shall be encour- 
aged to express its Christian faith in ways most congenial 
to itself. 

This problem, newly thrust into the consciousness of 
Christendom, is really a vast one, with many aspects, and 
the decision now reached will profoundly affect the 
religious future of mankind. Yet it may most simply 
be set forth in the case of America and China. Shall all 
the various American denominations now conducting mis- 
sions in China continue to propagate their own forms and 
faith among the Chinese, so that the converts to Christi- 
anity in China may soon have almost as many creeds as 
the United States; or shall the Chinese Christians amal- 
gamate into one national Chinese church, irrespective of 
their original relationship to various denominational 
missions ? 

Superimpose that same problem upon all the lands of 
Asia and Africa, and upon Europe as well, especially 
Russia, and its magnitude and seriousness become 
apparent. 


TESTING THE TIDES OF THE TIMES 


Really, the issue becomes the now familiar one of 

bolsheviki “internationalism,” wherein class or organiza- 
tion takes precedence of national lines and loyalties, versus 
the American doctrine of national rights and national iden- 
tities. Is it more important to have, say, a worldwide 
Methodist Church and a worldwide Dunkard Church, and 
worldwide Mennonite Church (for the smallest denomina- 
tions must have the same rights of propaganda as the 
largest), than to have a Chinese Christian Church, a Per- 
sian Christian Church, a Japanese Christian Church, an 
Indian Christian Church, etc.? Which way set the tides 
of the times? 
It is not difficult 
to discover streams of denominationalism that are more 
than babbling brooks. A recent issue of the Reformed 
Church Messenger has this editorial note: 


Both currents may be discerned. 


Even in these days when we supposed everybody was at least 
making an effort to get a broader point of view, it seems remark- 
able to read in the “Church Advocate” that at least one publisher 
is again experimenting along the line of “denominationalizing 
hymns.” He proposes to make such a hymn as “I Love Thy King- 
dom Lord” much more appealing, as well as definite, by changing 
the line, “I love thy church, O God,” to the line, “I Love the Luth- 
eran Church.” The “Advocate” thinks that this plan will work 
smoothly enough in some places, but appears to be worried about 
the proposition of inserting titles of churches with longer names 
and wonders how it would sound if anyone should try to sing into 
the verse, “I love the Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptist Church.” But what concerns us far more is that even the 


war does not seem to have brought any larger measure of com- 
mon sense to some folks, even in the Christian Church. 


CHINA STARTS BALL ROLLING 


Over in China—backward, reactionary China—the 
Christians have started a ball rolling which may as it 
grows and goes on its way around the world demolish 
many hoary traditions and precedents and organizations. 
For Chinese Christians are getting together in a Chinese 
church and the missionaries are abetting them in it. 
Already something like ten separate Presbyterian denom- 
inations from the United States, Canada and Great Britain 
have organized themselves into one ecclesiastical body 
without the word Presbyterian in its name, and both the 
British and American Congregationalists are asking to be 
taken in also. Property and pride and prestige are all 
deemed insufficient to prevent this great merger, which is 
avowedly only the forerunner of still greater consolida- 
tions. Indian and Japanese Christians had already effected 
notable unions. 

As a matter of common sense the Chinese Christian 
does not care a copper cash for the distinctive names and 
forms of the American denominations. Why should he? 
His sense of humor long ago pointed out the absurdity 
of perpetuating in China Northern and Southern Presby- 
terian denominations, Northern and Southern Methodist 
denominations and Northern and Southern Baptist denom- 
inations, the only difference being a war in America half 
a century ago, between Northern and Southern states! 

It would take a rare Chinese scholar indeed to find 
an ideograph to express “Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Baptist Church”—for there really is such a denomination 
listed by the United States census, though, I believe, it 
has no missions in China. The “Holy Rollers” have mis- 
sions in China, as have others of the newest and most 
eccentric type of American denominations. Shall we, 
therefore, have Chinese Dowieites and “Holy Rollers”? 


CONGREGATIONALIST VS. METHODIST 


There are in China at the present time seventy-eight 
denominational missionary societies at work, and, as Dr. 
James L. Barton points out, “under their leadership sev- 
enty-eight different kinds of Protestant churches have been 
created and are being perpetuated. To many of the 
Chinese this array represents seventy-eight different kinds 
of Christians. Few, indeed, of the Chinese Christians 
have any conception of the real reason why they bear a 
name which to them has no significance, and which none 
of them can accurately pronounce.” 

Formally and formidably, the question of national 
versus international churches has been brought forward 
by two distinguished mission leaders, Rev. James L. Bar- 
ton, D. D., senior secretary of the American board, and 
Bishop J. W. Bashford of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
stationed in China. In a recent issue of the “Missionary 
Review of the World,” Dr. Barton argues against the 
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extension and continuation of American denominations 
abroad, and Bishop Bashford argues for the practical plan 
which, he contends, makes “international churches.” <A 
few paragraphs from each debater will show the trend 
of their arguments. Says Dr. Barton: 


Will anyone contend that the great command of our Lord 
to go into all the world and preach his Gospel is rightly inter- 
preted when we, in our denominational zeal, interpret it to read, 
“Go into all the world and preach Presbyterianism to every crea- 
ture,” others, “preach Baptism by immersion to every creature,” 
others “preach Methodism,” others “Episcopalianism,” others 
“Lutheranism,” others “Congregationalism,” and so on to the end 
of the catalogue. 

The vital question is, are we justified in perpetuating a custom 
that is manifestly divisive, often destructively competitive, and 
for which there is no warrant in Scripture? I do not believe the 
rank and file of our churches and the intelligent supporters of our 
foreign missionary enterprises, if they understood the facts, would 
favor our continuing to propagate divisions abroad in order that 
they may have the satisfaction of knowing that their gifts are aid- 
ing in making Christians who bear the same denominational label 
as that borne by the contributor. 

The conduct of the war in France, for the first three years 
and more, when each one of the allies acted separately under its 
own leaders, in co-operation, but as independent units, shows the 
wastefulness and inefficiency of that line of action. This mistaken 
method of conducting a great military campaign has now been cor- 
rected by the most revolutionary military readjustment history 
records. If governments can bring about this unprecedented and 
even revolutionary change in order to overcome a common enemy, 
can not the church do as much in order to create a single agency 
for the spiritual conquest of the world? 

The new comprehension of one church would convince all be- 
lievers in all mission fields that they are a real part of the great 
church universal, and not merely a part of one of its branches. It 
would also give the native church every opportunity for adequate 
self-expression. We would all be surprised to find how little be- 
yond prejudice, tradition and accident there is which separates us, 
and what vast areas of common faith and practice we already hold 
together. To begin to think and plan and act, in terms of the 
kingdom of God rather than in terms of denomination, would open 
up mighty areas of spiritual possibilities of which few have ever 
dreamed. 


THE BISHOP’S PLEA 


Bishop Bashford is more general in his observations: 


Of the church in mission fields, two views are held: 

1. That we should aim to build up strong, union, national 
churches emphasizing Christian unity, but with freedom to de- 
velop national characteristics. 

2. That we should aim to build up international churches along 
denominational lines, emphasizing the special beliefs and methods 
of worship characteristic of different denominations. 

The universality of Christianity is not best displayed by the 
manifestations of national and race characteristics. 

As a matter of fact, with the existing organization of the 
churches in the home lands, the churches on mission fields will keep 
in closer touch with, and will secure more aid from, the home 
bases by maintaining ecclesiastical connections with their mother 
church than by a separate independent organization on the mission 
field. 

With the strong trend toward nationalism which character- 
ized the political history of the nineteenth century, and which was 
one cause of the present war, the churches will contribute more to 
world harmony if each denomination belts the globe with its work 
and workers, rather than by the separate organization of the 
Christian forces of each nation into a national church with the 
emphasis upon race characteristics and the consequent loss of the 
vision of the universal church. 

No one will contend that forty or fifty national churches—one 
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for each nation, maintained over against each other for all time— 
is the goal of Christian unity. The vital question is, therefore, 
does the path to the higher, final unity lie through the organiza- 
tion of national units maintaining race characteristics, supported 
from the national treasury and devoted to all international con- 
flicts to national ideals, or does it lie through a Presbyterianism 
and a Methodism and a Congregationalism, each universalized and 
belting the globe with its members, each accustomed to various 
races and sympathizing with the aspirations of them all? The pros- 
pects of the higher unity certainly lie along the latter rather than 
the former path. 

In the New Testament we find no trace of a national church 
and no enunciation of principles which would lead to a national 
church. 

It is this note of universality which differentiates the church 
from the nation and the family. Hence, the very phrase, “A Na- 
tional Church,” is a contradiction in terms. 

Finally, for the Christian Church to accept any form of na- 
tionalism as its goal when the whole world is moving toward in- 
ternationalism seems to us a fatal blunder. It requires no prophet 
to foretell that if nationalism was the key to the political history 
of the nineteenth century, internationalism will be the key to the 
political history of the twentieth century. At the very time when 
commerce and industry and politics are becoming international, 
when the world is unconsciously accepting universal love mani- 
fested by universal service as the only solution of human problems 
—for the Christian Church to revert at such a time to nationalism 
as her goal, seems like a fatal case of atavism. 


STRONG SENTIMENT GROWING 


This serious issue, now made acute by the war, is, 
naturally, not new in missionary circles. Episcopalians 
have taken the ground that they will not proselytize in 
Roman Catholic lands where they have missions, and 
Congregationalists now seek only to inspire and vitalize 
the old Armenian Church, instead of making converts 
from it, and the Presbyterians follow the same policy with 
the Nestorian Christians, or Assyrians. There is a vigor- 
ous sentiment abroad that this same policy should be 
followed in any religious enterprises undertaken among 
the Christians of Russia. 

That will leave for later development the larger 
projects of a reunion of all the major divisions of Chris- 
tendom—the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Catholic 
Church, the Protestant churches, the Gregorians, Nestori- 
ans, Copts and Abyssinians. 





The Only Hope 


By George W. Coleman 


NLESS, as the result of this war, we can have 
in our Christian civilization a better understanding 
and a truer relation between the classes and the 

masses, the rich and the poor, the favored and the unfa- 
vored, the reactionary and the progressive, all our blood 
and treasure may have been spent in vain, and when the 
great war is over we may find ourselves in the midst of a 
series of internal clashes and conflicts as hopeless and 
intolerable as would be slavery under the Hun. Nothing 
short of the application of the principles of Jesus Christ, 
as taught in the Sermon on the Mount and as exhibited 
in his life on earth, will suffice to bring the various war- 
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ring groups and classes and sects into clearer understand- 
ing and live ier appreciation of their obligations toward 
one another. : 

Just as France and England and America have fought 
one another in times past and have come to see now that 
they all are seeking the same goal of human freedom, so 
likewise must the clashing forces of our modern social, 
industrial and economic life come to appreciate that they, 
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too, are all necessary elements in the makeup of the ideal 
state of society for which we all yearn. And just as the 
Allied countries found it necessary to employ a unified 
military command, so likewise it will be found necessary 
to unify the varied spiritual forces resident in all our 
powerful classes, parties and groups. Nothing short of 
a compelling, complete conception of Jesus Christ is 
capable of unifying these spiritual forces. 


A Messenger of Religion at the Front 


By Charles S. Macfarland 


Commissioner to France of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


O experience of my life has been more deeply inter- 
esting or illuminating than the privilege I have 
had, as the guest of the French Government and 

war office, of service on the front with the brave soldiers 
who have been defending the liberties of France and of 
the civilized world for four long years. 

From Montdidier to Verdun and from Verdun to 
Belfort, in trenches front and rear, in rest camps, in field 
and evacuation hospitals, in the Vosges Mountains, in 
Alsace and in scores of assassinated cities and towns, it 
was a vivid story of suffering, cruelty, bravery and devo- 
tion. The marvel of it all has been to understand how 
these men, many of them physically frail, have held the 
line, against great odds, under constant and ever increas- 
ing discouraging experiences. 

They have been almost entirely without many of the 
moral re-enforcements, of an institutional nature, which 
have been the support of our American soldiers, but their 
national ideals have been by no means without religious 
sanction and power. 


WITH THE FRENCH ARMY 


The French Army has had hundreds of faithful Chap- 
lains, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, commissioned 
with the rank of Captain by the War Department. They 
have secured the warm support of the commanding gen- 
erals and the deep appreciation of the soldiers. They 
have gone a long way in changing the official attitude of 
france towards religion. 

In addition to the regular army chaplains at the 
front, there are many volunteer chap!ains consisting of 
soldiers who have been retired, now serving, without rank, 
at one and the same time both as pastors of churches 
and hospital chaplains. 

Like our American forces, the French and Allied 
Armies have, in Marshal Foch, a leader of deeply religious 
spirit and life. The evening I spent with him at supper 
at his headquarters, just as he was in the heat of his 
heaviest offensive, discussing the state of religion in 
France and America, is one of the treasured memories 
of my many striking experiences in France. 





Marshal Foch expressed the earnest faith that the 
allied nations were following the ideals left to the world 
by Jesus, in unavoidable conflict with a perverted religious 
spirit utterly opposed to Christian ideals. Simple, unaf- 
fected, gentle and peaceful in spirit, quiet and gracious 
in manner, Foch is the most absolute contrast to Hinden- 
burg or Ludendorf that could be imagined, a contrast 
which strikingly symbolizes the totality of difference be- 
tween the spirit and method of the allied peoples and 
Germany. 


MARSHAL FOCH A CHRISTIAN 


Marshal Joffre, in a very happy interview, comment- 
ing on the messages of the Federal Council to the French 
people and the French Army, expressed the judgment 
that the moral and spiritual support from America was 
as essential and significant and potent as her millions of 
men and money. 

I presented the Federal Council message to the 
French Army to about ten French generals commanding 
different armies and divisions, and to many commandants 
at various headquarters and it was always received in a 
devout spirit and with a response which revealed a deep 
appreciation of its meaning. The message from our 
churches was also received by M. Clemenceau, Marshal 
Joffre and Marshal Foch with words of deep appreciation. 
Chaplain Monod, who accompanied me, was received by 
the commanding generals with a spirit which clearly ex- 
pressed their recognition of his representation of spiritual 
institutions and forces. 


AN UNDERGROUND SERVICE AT VERDUN 


Every service that we held was attended by the gen- 
erals in the district and their staffs. The service, under- 
ground, in the citadel of Verdun, was attended by two 
generals with their staffs, who had come from forty miles 
distant, a multitude of officers and soldiers and by many 
Protestant Chaplains who had been brought together by 
the general commanding the Second French Army. And 
after the Protestant service, he took me to another hall 
of the citadel where he had gathered a large group of 
Roman Catholic and Hebrew chaplains to greet me. Re- 
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ligious services of a military nature were held at Chau- 
mont, Verdun, Nancy, Wesserling, and Thann, the latter 
town being in reconquered Alsace, and under bombard- 
ment at the time. 

All along the front, had it been a Secretary of War 
he could not have received more formal or gracious 
attention, than did a simple missioner of American Chris- 
tians with a French Protestant Chaplain. 

The French Army Y. M.C.A., the Foyer du Soldat, 
has secured the confidence and support of the French 
military authorities, both at the Department of War and 
in the field, and has found warm appreciation with the 
soldiers. Underground at Fort Douaumont, high up on 
the Vosges Mountains at Hohneck, down in the little vil- 
lages where the soldiers are billeted, and near the front 
line trenches in the Vosges, we found these cheerful, 
comfortable huts, with the French Protestants, and some- 
times the American Y. M. C. A. workers, faithfully pour- 
ing out hot chocolate for the men, with surroundings of 
moral influence and though without formal religious cere- 
monies, breathing a truly religious spirit. 


RELIGION IN THE FRENCH ARMY 


Is there a spirit of religion in the French Army? 
Anyone present at the impressive service at Verdun would 
have heard a reassuring answer as he looked over that 
wonderful congregation while the prayers were uttered 
with such power by the Protestant chaplain of desolated 
Verdun. Services in the cities and towns under bombard- 
ment were attended, with devout participation, by mayors 
and councils and always by the military authorities. 

I had wondered how much it meant when the French 
War Office invited me, as a representative of Protestant 
Churches, to visit the army as its guest,—how much it 
meant as a recognition of religion. My experience at the 
front convinced me that it was a genuine acknowledgment 
of the place of religion in a war for ideals and that neither 
the French army, nor the French people, nor indeed the 
French Government were without the sense and spirit of 
religion. As Marshal Foch said to me as I left him to 
return to his maps and plans, within the sound of the 
roar of the guns not far away,—‘“We cannot maintain 
the ideals of liberty and justice, whether in war or in 
peace, without faith in Christ, for He was the great giver 
of freedom to men.” 

The manhood of France, which during these momen- 
tous years has so patiently, bravely and devoutly awaited 
the victory of great ideals, whose vision and faith are 
now finding justification and fulfillment, has not endured 
and suffered with hearts unsupported by religion. Soon 
they will be returning to the new France which they have 
saved and, if the church can only interpret and express 
their faith, they will be brought into her life, to find, as 
Marshal Foch put it, that faith in Christ which is the same 
yesterday, today and forever, in peace as in war. 


WITH THE BELGIAN ARMY 


For four years Belgium's brave little army has hardly 
moved out of those awful trenches of mire and clay. In 
the historic days of 1914 they stood between the liberties 
of Europe and the ruthless power that would have violated 
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every other human right as it did its solemn treaty with 
the courageous little nation which blocked its way to the 
satisfaction of its lust for power. 

There they stand today almost in the same spot. 
Their trenches are in the soft mud, they are surrounded 
by inundated fields, only the little river Yser separates 
them from the German guns. 

At the headquarters where King Albert lives close 
by his army, on the morning when I gave him the mes- 
sage of Christians in America to his army, he said: “I 
want you, as a messenger of the American churches, to go 
to our trenches, to see with your own eyes what our men 
have endured. Their families are all under the German 
yoke, they have no homes that they can visit. They have 
been right there where they are, in the mud, for four 
long years, and they will stay right there, until justice and 
freedom in the world are forever secured.” 
men endured and suffered without religion ? 


Have these 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S INFLUENCE 


Still less even, than the French Army, have they had 
the support of those great institutions for moral and 
spiritual support which have followed our boys from their 
first day in camp. But they have not been left alone. 
Cardinal Mercier’s spirit has been abroad in their midst. 

For the first time, near the beginning of the war, 
Protestant chaplains have found a place in the Belgian 
Army. There are only a few thousand Protestant sol- 
diers, but their chaplains know every one of them by 
name and location. Doubtless the same faithful service 
has obtained among the Roman Catholic chaplains, but 
on my short visit I had no opportunity for conference or 
observation, except through my contact with the Protestant 
chaplains. 

First of all, young King Albert is a man of religious 
spirit and faith. After my little visit with him I called 
upon his adjutant, his military adviser and right hand 
man, who lives under the same roof. I found an open 
Bible on his desk. He happens to be a Protestant and a 
very earnest student of the Scriptures. He was as desirous 
to learn about America’s religious life as he was about her 
army and resources. 

Coming as the messenger of Protestant Christians, 
accompanied by the Chaplain-in-Chief of the Protestant 
chaplains, we were both formally and graciously welcomed 
by the Belgian Minister of War at Headquarters and by 
the Ministers of State and Justice and the Prime Minister 
at the seat of the Government in Havre. We spent several 
hours at lunch and in the home of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who was deeply interested in learning about our 
American religious life and institutions. 

The Belgian Government proposes shortly to send the 
Protestant Chaplain-in-Chief of the Belgian Army to 
America, to tell the American churches about the Belgian 
Army and its religious life. 


“. 


NO -Y WORK IN THE BELGIAN ARMY 


The Y.M.C.A. has not yet found its way into the 
Belgian army. But they have heard of it, they want it 
and a beginning is just being made. The Belgian Gen- 
erals and Commandants, all of whom were met at their 
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various headquarters, were deeply interested to learn about 
our Y.M.C.A. and expressed their hope that the Foyers 
du Soldat might become a part of their army. 

I went through five or six miles of those trenches, I 
looked across the Yser and saw the German dugouts in 
the ruins of once beautiful Dixmude, I tramped over 
the ruins of Niewport, where not a wall over six feet 
high is standing, I saw the marks of the rapacity, desola- 
tion and wantonness of the ruthless enemy, I saw those 
patient men pumping the mud and water out of their 
trenches and strengthening the banks that were between 
their underground bedchambers and the overflowing Yser. 
The shells were shrieking over our heads by day and the 
German airplanes dropped their deadly bombs by night. 
Gas masks must be ever at hand. 

So it has been, when at its very best, for four years. 
There they are, the same men. They have thus resisted 
a gigantic enemy for a great ideal. 

Old General Leman, aged, and weak from his long 
imprisonment in Germany, from which he had just been 
released, after he had told me of the defense of Liege, 
and after reading the Christian message I had given the 
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King, talked for an hour about the religious subjects he 
had studied while a prisoner in Germany. I went to dine 
at the home of the military author who writes under the 
nom de plume of “Willy Breton.” He is a charming man, 
of simplicity, of earnest Protestant faith, a deeply religious 
ee BELGIUM NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN 

There is just a little danger that in the new rela- 
tionships of friendship between the two greater nations, 
France and America, little Belgium and the days of 1914 
may be forgotten. But there is a religious faith and life 
in Belgium to be interpreted and expressed and built upon. 

As one of the Belgian National leaders expressed it 
to me, “We want, in the days to come, to reveal and ex- 
press, clearly to ourselves, those ideals which have main- 
tained us in war and we must do it in the form of religion. 
We hope that America may help us in this as in other 
ways.” 

Those days in the Belgian trenches, sad as were the 
sights around us, gave me a new vision and a new faith in 
the people of this little nation. They too are ready for a 
religion of freedom. 


A Letter to the Mother of an 
American Soldier 


By Edward Scribner Ames 


DeaR AUNT Mary: 


ID you notice that the first subscription in Chicago 
to the Third Liberty Loan was made by a woman 


whose son had just recently been killed in action? 
She was of foreign birth, too. Isn’t it strange how the 
greater losses of others make our own somewhat easier 
to bear? You have given up your son to the army, but 
you come of a long line of American ancestors. You 
have, of course, faced the possibility of losing him any 
day, but so far he is well and has received signal honors. 
The greater his risks in the interest of the great cause, 
the keener your sense of his courage and manhood, and 
the deeper your pride in him. 

I am astonished at the calmness and understanding 
loyalty with which you stood by him when he first decided 
to volunteer. You did not speak of the other plans he 
had formed and had begun to realize. It was like the day 
he had to go to the hospital. The doctor could not say 
whether he would come back from the operation, but you 
knew he could never be a sound, whole man unless he 
I have an idea you felt that things could never be 
right for him if he did not follow his conviction and the 
call of his country and go to the war. His soul would 


went 


be warped and twisted and it seemed better to have him 
go into the fury and face death for a great cause and 
If he comes back it will be with 
honor and if he does not he will have kept faith to the 
end with the big things of life. 

I wonder if there ever was a war in which mothers 
have been able to give their sons with as much fine 


save his self-respect. 


patriotism and idealism. In the old days, soldiering was 
an occupation much as any other vocation. It attracted 
adventurous, reckless men, who frequently gave up all 
social restraints and moral standards in the prosecution 
of the one frightful business of war. The young fellow 
ran away from home and joined himself to the troops 
of the most daring leader. They fought for territory 
or treasure or revenge or just for the love of the struggle 
and the thrill of the fray. 

It was not the sort of thing a mother could give her 
son to with her whole heart, however she might delight 
in his courage and craftiness. But now we are in a war 
where women find their enthusiasm at its full tide. They 
are not asking simply to be protected from barbarous hor- 
rors. It is not merely loyalty to their “side.” The world 
is witnessing the dawn of a new society, in which women 
are to experience their true emancipation. American 
women have had the same school privileges with their 
brothers. They are being admitted to the franchise and 
to candidacy for public office. They are taking up the 
learned professions and busying themselves with social 
reforms. The religious enterprises in which so many are 
occupied are concerned with the building of an inter- 
national order in which the women of all lands may share 
a larger and a freer life. This war is a war for peace 
and for a peace on a new scale and order. It is a con- 
structive war which is destined to bring in the wake of 
all its woes the blessings of a better society and one more 
fitted to the nature and the needs of woman’s heart and 
conscience, 


a. eee oo hr 
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I am sure you get comfort, too, from the fact that 
other women besides you mothers and sisters and sweet- 
hearts of soldiers are working so faithfully in the great 
Cause. At least they knit. In addition to the practical 
value of knitting, there is its very great symbolic value. 
There are no better advertisements of patriotism than the 
omnipresent knitting women. On trains, in street-cars, at 
the opera, at lectures, around the tea-table, and even at 
church, one sees the deft, swift gestures of allegiance. 
At times it is the only serious aspect of an otherwise 
frivolous-appearing female, but it is sufficient to qualify 
one’s judgment of her and to identify her with the one 
big present interest of the whole human world. It is 
particularly reassuring when the knitter is making good, 
plain, warm socks. These are the things really needed. 

When I see a helmet being fashioned by dainty hands 
I fear those hands may not be directed by an understanding 
head and a genuine singleness of heart. Perhaps that 
person is trying to be “different” from the knitters of 
socks. Possibly there is a little vanity which seeks to 
satisfy itself by something more elaborate, or more diff- 
cult. Or there is the haunting thought that the knitting 
may be quite secondary to the beautiful bag in which it 
is cafried! But when I see the stitches taking up, little 
by little, the long thread of yarn and transforming it into 
the good, old-fashioned homely sock, without frills or 
fancy lines, there is a sense of genuineness and of a 
realization of doing a really useful thing for some boy 
“over there.” 

»- + 


You are also sharing the burden of the war in other 
ways. We are getting’ a new realization of the extent 
to which the world has shrunk to small dimensions through 
the closer organization of modern times. Never before 
has it been possible to feel one’s self so directly involved 
in such colossal movements. The housewife, by saving 
wheat and meat on her table, has the thrill of aiding 
definitely and vitally in the operations at the front. 
Though our soldiers never fought in such great numbers 
so far from home, yet we never were really so near to 
them and so closely bound up with them. Not only do 
we remember them in our prayers, but they are ever 
present to us when we sit at table, when we go to market 
and when we work in the fields. War is understood better 








Ye That Have Faith 


E that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
y Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life, 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you a priceless dower, 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour. 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
“I saw the powers of Darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 
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than ever to be a matter of our economy and thrift and 
morale. 

Just as you have come to enjoy the privilege of voting 
and of enforcing the laws for your neighborhood, so you 
can now share the sense of participating in this worldwide 
struggle. You are among the fighting forces yourself. 
Your courage and ingenuity count. Your faith and cheer- 
fulness are needed. The outcome is to be determined 
by you women, more than has ever been true in any war 
in history. When we read what women are doing in 
England and in France, in the munitions-factories, in 
industries, anc on the farms, it becomes clear that they 
are not merely ornaments or passive sufferers, but positive 
contributors to the great decision one day to be attained. 
The story is that a woman made our flag. 
wrote “The Battle-Hymn of the Republic.” 
mothered the men who are fighting these battles. 

* * * 


A woman 
Women 


I was struck by the changes already going on in our 
labor conditions when I found recently that the elevator- 
boy in a business block where I frequently go had been 
replaced by a young woman. She is a slight little slip, 
and, in natty uniform with its braid and buttons, looks 
like a play-figure from the stage. I asked her how she 
got on with it, and she smilingly said, “Oh, I’ve been here 
only two days and I think I will like it, but my shoulder 
gets pretty tired pulling these doors back and forth all 
day.” Since then I have noticed her in the little iron cage, 
and it seemed to me she had settled into a kind of mechan- 
ical routine, though there was an air of conviction and 
contentment about her, born, I think, of her determina- 
tion to do her part in the grim war. 

There was another thought in her mind, too. It was 
of her soldier lover who is now in France. No doubt the 
picture of her lives in his heart like a radiant light. In 
camp, on the march, doing guard duty, or now in the 
tense moments before he goes over the top, he sees her 
face and feels that she is watching him. Her look of 
mingled pride and apprehension, of confidence and of 
unutterable yearning, nerves him. From it he draws 
warmth and light and measureless comfort. 

Your face is even more deeply set in Jamie’s soul 
Yours was the first face he saw above his cradle as he 
began to open his eyes in little glimpses of discovery in 
this strange world. Every letter you write brightens 
your image in his heart. Every gift you send renews it. 
When the soldiers sing their songs of home, it is the vision 
of you which stirs in him. Patriotism is not a sentiment 
which is nourished so much by the thought of our country 
as a whole. More often it is sustained and vitalized by 
the little scenes and incidents from childhood and from 
the depths of private personal experience which carry 
great sentiment and loyalty. Whatever you can do, there- 
fore, to make these vivid will strengthen all that his early 
associations meant of courage and nobility of soul. It is 
as if you were keeping your very self alive in him. If 
your picture should fade from his mind it would be the 
very death of you and much of what you have taught him. 

I do not wonder that you find yourself living over 
the past in your quiet hours and taking yourself to task 
for not having done more for him of the things you 
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knew he would like when you had him with you. But 
you nearly smothered him with kindness as it was. You 
mothers never seem to be able to fill up the cup of happi- 
ness for your children as much as you would like to do. 
I know a good woman who never can forgive herself that 
she did not get a hobby-horse for her only boy when he 
was little. She can weep over it any day it is mentioned. 
She knows it was not convenient at the time. The house 
was too small and the purse was slim, and the boy didn’t 
take it to heart greatly anyway. But she will never be 
able to forgive herself. She thinks there is a great unsat- 
isfied void in him which nothing can fill. 

I speak of this because it is difficult for you to 
realize that Jamie has a world of new interests which 
keep him from brooding much upon anything he may 
have missed when he was a little fellow. He is in a new 
country. There is excitement enough for every minute 
of the day, and he is tired enough to sleep when he gets 
a chance. He is crowding into these days what it might 
have required years for him to learn in ordinary times, 
and he is having some experiences which are only to be 
had in just the kind of life and events of these days in 
France. 

* * * 


We are beginning to understand some things about 
human nature which were almost forgotten. One is that 
hardship and danger bring out the great qualities in men. 
Just as their muscles bulge and strengthen under the 
training, so their souls take on new dimensions. I knew 
one chap who went over in the early days of the war 
to drive an ambulance. 
and a soft life. He was inclined to look down upon men 
who did rough work. The other day when I saw him 
he was a different person. 


He had been accustomed to luxury 


He had been under fire many 
times, had taken his car through the shell-holes and along 
exposed stretches of road at full risk, and had helped 
handle the wounded and the dead. His mother’s eyes 
flashed pride and joy as we sat together and heard his 
tales of the front. The big notes were sounding. They 
were the deep notes of the unaffected simplicity of a soul 
which has had its baptism of fire and has looked death 
in the face. Every word was genuine and full of the 


Vision 
| ORD, open Thou mine eyes, that I may straightway see 


The host of chariots and horsemen sent by Thee 
To terrify my foes, and win the fight for me! 


The mountains standing round about me, Lord, I know, 
Are all aflame with sudden fire; I feel its glow— 
Lord, open Thou mine eyes, that I may see it so! 


For seeing is believing, as Saint Thomas said; 
To him Thou didst uncover Feet, Side, Hands, and Head— 
Forgive me, Lord! I, too, the Doubter’s pathway tread! 


hear the noise of horses, chariots and men, 
I smell the dust and smoke of battle down the glen— 
Lord, open Thou mine eyes! Let me have faith again! 


Clarence Urmy in the Living Church. 
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greatest admiration for the common soldier and for the 
heroic mothers of France. Your Jamie always was a 
good democrat, but he is a better one for what he has 
been through. 

Perhaps life should be measured less by our years 
and more by the range and quality of experience. It may 
be that the war will teach us to think when a life is ended, 
not that it extended through so many years, but that it 
was inwardly of great dimensions and of fine quality. 
But we shall hope that for our loved ones it may be both 
and that they may return from these crucibles tempered 
and fashioned for long service for the land and cause they 
have loved better than life itself. 





Little Stories of “Y’ Work 


a4 AFARD”—that blue war-weariness which some- 

times attacks even the cheeriest of people, re- 

cently settled on a little French woman in one 
of the Y.W.C.A. Foyers in France. She was usually 
the gayest, the most spontaneously merry entertainer in 
the Foyer, but this day was an anniversary—the sad 
anniversary of her husband’s death, from a wound received 
four years ago during the first month of the war. 

Madame tried to forget, but the cafard had its way 
and she slipped off in a corner to shed the tears that 
could not be driven back. There one of the Blue Triangle 
girls found her, and tried as best she could to cheer the 
little Madame, to tell her how great was the sympathy and 
admiration of all America for the remarkable courage of 
the French under their heavy burden. Madame smiled a 
brave little smile, straightened up, and threw a moist hand- 
kerchief into the corner. 

“Voila, c’est tout,” she said, and walked off. The 
next time the Blue Triangle hostess saw Madame, she 
was the center of a large group who had magically thrown 
off their own gloom and were applauding vociferously. 
Madame was the magic. She had started the victrola, and 
was dancing for them with all the inimitable grace and 
infectious gaiety characteristic of the French. 

*- * * 

The fifty-two French women students who recently 
arrived in New York were the first contingent of French 
scholars who have been appointed for the two hundred 
and thirty scholarships which universities and colleges of 
America have offered to French girls, through the efforts 
of Dr. Robert L. Kelly, of Chicago, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Colleges working in co- 
cperation with the American Council of Education. 

The girls were received at the National Training 
School of the Y. W.C. A. where Dr. Kelly explained the 
purpose of bringing these French students to America. 

“This,” he said, “is the first chapter of a large pro- 
gram of educational reciprocity between the United States 
and the Allies and involves the exchange of students, both 
men and women, and also of faculty members with the 
view of a close alignment of the various peoples of the 
allied nations.” 


* * 


Miss Willie R. Young, a Y. W.C. A. secretary at one 
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of the base hospitals in France where she looks after the 
welfare of our Red Cross nurses, writes: 

A sixteen year old boy, with both feet shot off, was 
wheeled in to hear Dr. Harry E. Fosdick the other night 
and with shining eyes listened as I never saw anybody 
listen. When Dr. Fosdick had finished his “Challenge of 
the Present Crisis,” the boy looked down at his stumps 
and then at Dr. Fosdick and burst out: 

“Gee, I’m glad it was that part of me and not the 
top that got busted up!” 

Dr. Fosdick looked down at the pale face with the 
big eyes and said: 

“You bet, for the man is all there!” 

American nurses have been putting on dressings for 
boys with legs and arms gone, and with gas burns which 
threaten the eyesight, and have inspired just that kind of 
spirit for weeks. Only those who live with those girls 
can know the strain on heart and body. 





A Call to Young Men 


OUR first duty in life is toward your afterself. So 
Vive that your afterseli—the man you ought to be— 

may in his time be possible and actual. 

Far away in the years he is waiting his turn. His 
body, his brain, his soul, are in your boyish hands. He 
cannot help himself. 

What will you leave for him? 

Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or dissipation; a 
mind trained to think and act; a nervous system true as a 
dial in its response to the truth about you? Will you, Boy, 
let him come as a man among men in his time? 

Or will you throw away his inheritance before he has 
had the chance to touch it? Will you turn over to him a 
brain distorted, a mind diseased ; a will untrained to action; 
a spinal cord grown through and through with the devil 
grass we call wild oats? 

Will you let him come, taking your place, gaining 
through your experience, happy in your friendships, hal- 
lowed through your joys, building on them his own? 

Or will you fling it all away, decreeing, wantonlike, 
that the man you might have been shall never be? 

This is your problem in life—the problem vastly more 
important to you than any or all others. How will you 
meet it, as a man or as a fool? It is your problem today 
and every day, and the hour of your decision is the crisis 
in your destiny! 

Davin STARR JORDAN. 


~ * . 


The Enriching Years 
T HE poetry of all growing life consists in carrying an 


oldness into a newness, a past into a future, always. 

So only can our days possibly be bound “each to each 
by natural piety.” I would not for the world think that 
twenty years hence I should have ceased to see the things 
which I see now, and love them still. It would make life 
wearisome beyond expression if I thought that twenty 
years hence I should see them just as I see them now, and 
love them with no deeper love because of other visions of 
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their lovableness. And so there comes this deep and simple 
rule for any man as he crosses the line dividing one period 
of his life from another, the same rule which he may use 
also as he passes through any critical occurrence of his 
life: Make it a time in which you shall realize your faith, 
and also in which you shall expect of your faith new and 
greater things. Take what you believe and are, and hold 
it in your hand with new firmness as you go forward; but 
as you look on it with continual and confident expectation 
to see it open into something greater and truer. 


PHILLIPS Brooks. 


* * * 


Secretary Lansing on the Church 


OCIETY today tends toward materialism, and even 
S the Church is drifting away from spirituality. The 

tendency is to materialize the church, to make it a 
place for social meeting, of intellectual profit, and even of 
entertainment. Now the questions arise: Is not the Church 
doing the very thing it ought to avoid? Is not morality 
supplanting religion as the chief purpose of the Church? 
The social meeting is taking the place of the prayer-meet- 
ing, the popular lecture the place of the gospel sermon; the 
whole tendency of the Church seems to be away from the 
spiritual and toward the material, which we are apt to 
term the practical. 

Rosert LANSING, 


Secretary of State. 











The Pulpit and Peace 


The Moral Hurt 
of War 


O instruct and inspire is the first task of the church; at 

Tess it is the task for which it is at present organized 
to administer before all else. 

for the days of reconstruction? 

The souls of men have been hurt as well as their bodies. 
The world has suffered a tremendous moral debility as well 
as great financial losses. Out of the welter of war forward- 
looking men have seen new issues emerge—things they looked 
for as prophets of a new order have actually been forced, by 
the sacrifice of war, into the attention of mankind. But hate 
has filled the souls of multitudes. War has gained an aura 
through the heroism of millions who fought for a noble 
cause. Europe has suffered an awful holacaust of misery and 
crime through the unspeakable schrecklichkeit of the Hun, and 
the spirit of vengeance is inevitable. The growing brother- 
hood of mankind has been squarely broken in twain on one 
hand, even though cemented as never before on the other. 
Among the multitude reason has given way to emotion, and 
with millions passion has driven hard. War is a barbarizer. 
It is only by the herculean efforts of all the moral forces of 
Christendom that we can expect to regain all we have lost 
spiritually and morally; and to keep all we have gained by 
the spirit of sacrifice we shall need to fortify ourselves might- 
ily, for there are forces loosed in the unleashing of armies 
and the chaos of reconstruction’s first days that will try the 
newly found soul of mankind. 

Will our pulpits be able to preach that evil is not to be 
repaid with evil but with good? Will they be able to pray for 
moral capacity to love our enemies? Will they invoke civiliza- 
tion to remember that vengeance belongs to God alone? 
Will there be a note of pity for the children of Germany? 
Will the demand for justice be hard and pitiless or flavored 
with mercy? Will the atonement our brave boys have made 
be the dominant note or will reverence for it be clouded with 
adulation of war? Will our love for the lads lead us to 
apologize for the personal sins war has led them into? Will 
the pulpit voice the feeling of war-palsied times or will it 
speak with the prophet’s voice? 


What will be its message 


> 7 - 


Moral Reconstruction 


Justice must come first or there is no place for mercy; 
mercy is lost if justice is not first done. But justice is dis- 
criminating or it is not justice. Unless we discriminate be- 
tween the guilty men who brought on the war and the sheep- 
like multitudes who were thrust into it we shall blur justice. 
The one deserves the punishment of criminals, the other the 
discipline of misled but guilty ignorance. There are millions 
who face vacant chairs at home who will find love for ene- 
mies too exalted a virtue, and there are hundreds of millions 
whose sympathy for them seems to make them even more 
bitter. Yet there stands the sublime example of him who 
prayed for his murderers because they knew not what they 
did. They literally did know but they did not know in 
the sense that they did not realize all that he knew. Just 
so has it been with many a German peasant and humble 
worker, and there, too, are millions of homes bereft. Will 
the pulpit have the moral courage to speak these words of 
the Master to a wounded and distracted civilization? 

There are millions of Christians today who are crying, 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” It is not sur- 
prising when we measure the crimes of the Hun over against 
the average of human souls. This is not a failure in Christian- 
ity, nor even in human nature, for the trial is desperate and 
humanity has for countless ages repaid its wrongs in that 
manner. But Christianity will be a failure if its messengers 
do not proclaim its ideals and hold the sublime example of 


a forgiving Savior up before a world maddened by the 
atrocities of a barbarous autocracy; in other words, we are 
not moral failures for failing to love our enemies but we are 
moral failures if we refuse to attempt it. Humanity may be 
forgiven if it-cries out in its misery for vengeance, but the 
Christian leaders will not be forgiven if they fail to hold up 
the ideals of the Master. 

Both President Wilson and David Lloyd George have 
expressed the fear that we will not be prepared for peace. 
Their fear has been that we would not hold to the lofty 
idealism of our faith. The desire for an execution of German 
atrocities upon German people at home, the demand for an 
execution upon Germany of the designs she had upon us, the 
tendency to adopt German methods while we battle to put 
an end to them—all these things go deep into the complex 
that creates public opinion and make it more difficult to en- 
force a peace for future safety than to provision armies to 
win peace or to direct them to its winning and dictate a peace 
on the eternal old basis that breeds future wars, i. e., a peace 
of conquest and vengeance. It is not the business of the 
pulpit to tell the statesmen how to divide territory, but it is 
its supreme business to demand of them that they negotiate 
securely for an end of war and to so prepare mankind spirit- 
ually that it will be possible for them to do it. Indeed, if 
our pulpits will maintain the lofty Christian idealism of 
Woodrow Wilson and Lloyd George they will enable them 
to dictate a future peace for the world. 


*- * ® 


America as Moral Arbiter 
Among Nations 


America’s role from the beginning has been that of a 
moral arbiter among the warring nations. There was a his- 
tory of national competition in colonial expansion, an arma- 
nent and in the use of force to obtain advantage that pre- 
dated this war for many centuries in Europe. Many a wrong 
had been done nation by nation and history was a confused 
jumble of strife and competition and bloody reprisal with 
the light of a new day emerging with the democratizing of 
those lands that finally allied themselves to put an end to the 
eld order as it persisted in the Central Powers. In the first 
two years of the war there was confusion of issues between 
the old and the new; there were two parties in every one of 
the allied nations—the one for the old Tory order, the other 
for the new Democratic order; the one fought for territorial 
adjustments and the other for an end of war. 

It was this confusion of aims that kept America out for 
two and one-half years. She had not one life to give for any 
nation’s colonial aims or territorial adjustments; she had 
millions to give for the war upon war. The bitter sacrifices 
of battle purged our allies of the ancient folly with which 
Toryism still burdened them and the war upon war became 
the supreme and only end for which they fought; in other 
words, the democratic forces arose to supremacy in the coun- 
cils of nations, and the allied cause became a great sacrificial 
cause on behalf of humanity. In years to come history will 
write that America’s attitude, as interpreted by Woodrow 
Wilson, did much to effect that clarification of aims through 
the lifting supremacy in the allied nations of the liberal and 
democratic parties. It was President Wilson who coined 
the principles upon which peace will now be made, i. e., those 
of no reprisals, no conquests, no punitive indemnities and an 
end of autocracy. With those aims clearly adopted, we 
joined the allies with the expressed determination to accept 
not one cent of repayment for aught we did, thus validating 
by our example all we contended for in principle and, because 
our forces plainly were necessary for a turning of the tide 
of war, adding enthusiasm to the cause of democracy in the 
allied nations. 
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We have not been permitted to make much of the sacri- 
fice. We have no right to dictate terms of peace through 
having paid its bitter price, and we claim no such right. But, 
being aloof from the welter of European history and thus 
saved by our good fortune from its confusion, we are able 
to become the voice of European democracy. Here again 
we stand to serve and not to command, for it is not to be 
a peace of vengeance but of atonement. Peace is to be made, 
not to avenge ancient wrongs but to secure future peace—a 
peace of justice and statesmanship instead of one of terri- 
torial grabbing and balance of power diplomacy. Justice will 
demand territorial adjustments and vast reparation and the 
undoing of old wrongs, but it will be justice and the peace of 
the future that will dictate and not the principles of a Vienna 
Congress or a Crimean campaign. 

. 
Reconciliation Should Be 
Pulpit’s Keynote 

The most important thing before the world today is 
reconciliation, and we must have a peace of reconciliation. 
The most important theme for the pulpit today is reconcilia- 
tion, and this war and the coming peace are the unescapable 
problems. There are minds among us already saying that not 
President Wilson but the generals who fought the battles 
should dictate the terms of peace. What they desire is that 
peace shall not be spoken from the clear mind that can see 
all sides, but from those who are compelled to think in the 
murk and blood of battle. Let us not forget that it is states- 
manship and not military generalship that can alone make 
a peace for the future. The generals have done their part 
and should be entrusted with the military terms of an armis- 
tice, but peace is to be a judicial, not a military decision; the 
judge, not the sheriff, is to sit in justice. America is not the 
victor; she is the impartial judge that speaks for the victor, 
and that voice needs as never before the clear moral note 
of justice, reconciliation and peace sounded in the pulpits of 


the land. Atva W. TAYLOR. 


The Sunday School 


Indulgence* 
66 A ND the boys grew”—“Jesus grew.” How we watch our 





growing boys! Two are growing in my own home—one 

is twelve, one is nine. I simply cannot believe that they 
are growing so rapidly. I hear them using large words. I notice 
the new types of play. I perceive their expanding and changing 
interests. I see the gang spirit coming to the fore and, fortu- 
nately, we have a troop of Boy Scouts at the church. The other 
day the older lad informed me in a business-like way that he pro- 
posed to join the church when he was fourteen and that he didn’t 
want to be bothered about it until that time—it seems that his 
teacher had spoken to him about it. I can see their habits crystal- 
izing—and it gives me much concern. It is wonderful to note the 
developing life of boys and girls. It is like watching a garden— 
seeing the roses open with fragrance—seeing now and then a weed 
growing quickly. “And Jesus grew in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and men.” 

It is always interesting to discover what traits in children come 
from the father and which from the mother. No end of fun is 
continually found in the average home in laying the blame upon one 
of the parents and in giving the credit for all the excellencies to 
the other. So you might say that Esau “took after” his father and 
that Jacob “took after” his mother. Rebekah has come to be 
known as the managing woman. That picture of the ideal Jewish 
wife, given us in the last of Proverbs, resembled Rebekah re- 
markably. Esau got his lack of application from Isaac, his fire and 
adventure from Rebekah. He seems to have had no discipline. He 
just grew and did as he pleased. He ate, drank, followed the 
chase, married heathen wives, hobnobbed with the alien chiefs. He 





*Lesson for November 3. Scripture, Gen. 25 :27-34. 
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laughed one moment and was the victim of uncontrolled anger the 
next. He was tossed about on a sea of passion. He was the kind 
of man one would not want for an enemy, although you might 
catch him in a good mood and swing him around to suit you if 
you knew how to manage him—as evidently Jacob did later, as we 
shall see. 

Anyway, he was riding for a fall. He was bound to lose out. 
No man can follow this devil-may-care trail and not come to grief. 
No man can give free rein to his passions and not fail miserably. 
While some men are too serious, others are not serious enough. 
Esau was of the latter type. He never worried. He never had 
nervous prostration. If whiskey interfered with his business he 
gave up the business! What was a birthright compared to a steam- 
ing dinner? What was family honor compared to an hour’s indul- 
gence? Every wish, every lust, every passion must have instant 
satisfaction. He lived in that realm. I know many men who live 
on that plane. They eat, drink, sleep, go to a show, put through a 
deal in business—do whatever they feel like. They are utterly 
devoid of ethical compulsions. Wish is law. A man told me not 
long ago of the gross sins which he was committing and insisted 
that they were not wrong at all. “Why,” he said, “God made me 
this way, let Him take the responsibility.” He refused to assume 
any responsibility whatever. He had no clear conceptions of what 
was right and what was wrong. He did that which was right in 
his own eyes—and his own eyes were blood-shot! A fiery steed is 
to be harnessed and controlled. Left to do as he pleased, he would 
kill both himself and rider. We put a bit in horses’ mouths and we 
put ethical stamina into growing children—to guide them. 

This soft and flabby indulgence cannot be tolerated. No big 
piece of work can be done by indulgent men. Why do we cut out 
booze in our armies? Because our armies have a big piece of 
work to do and they need all their strength to put it over. Why 
have the governments of the Allied nations legislated 
against intoxicating liquors for their soldiers? For the same rea- 
son. Says a college president, “Life is so strenuous that I dare not 
waste myself at any point.” Poor Esau is a sad sight. 


Joun R. Ewers. 





Not a Sleepy Lesson 
In It! 


That’s the Fact Concerning— 


The 20th Century Quarterly 


Most lesson quarterli-s are made up largely of 
reprint matter from commentaries and quarterlies 
of twenty-five years ago. Much of this material 
is unimportant and uninteresting, and is therefore 
an imposition on the busy Bible student of these 
hurried days. The 20th Century Quarterly 
is not only informational; it is also attractive and 
intensely interesting. It will keep your class of 
men, women or young people awake. 


The first issue—for the Autumn 
quarter—is now ready. Send 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Goodell Elected Secretary of Evangelism 
for Federal Council 


HE Federal Council of Churches has just elected Rev. 
“T cuanies L. Goodell, D. D., as Secretary of the Commission 

on Evangelism to have charge of its program in a coun- 
try-wide movement. The purpose of the Commission on 
Evangelism is to co-operate with similar commissions from 
the various denominations looking toward a Federation of 
Evangelistic work in all centers—such as has been so suc- 
cessful in Indianapolis, Cleveland and other cities. By this 
plan all churches hold simultaneous meetings and have a 
general program of church upbuilding, covering six or more 
months. This Commission will also co-operate with the Gen- 
eral War-Time Commission of the Churches and Commission 
on Inter-Church Federations. Associated with Dr. Goodell 
in this work are such leaders as Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, 
Rev. Edgar W. Work, Dr. H. M. Saunders, Rev. Frank Mason 
North, President of the Federal Council and Dr. Charles S. 
Macfarland, General Secretary of the Council, Rev. J. W. 
Langdale, Mr. Fred B. Smith, Mr. A. I. Finley, Editor of the 
Iron Age, Dr. George G. Mahy and Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer of 
Philadelphia and many others. Dr. Goodell has been specially 
known throughout the country as an evangelistic pastor and 
has built up some of the largest churches in Methodism. 


Facing the Problems of Christianity 
After the War 

When Dr. John R. Mott was in Berlin in the autumn 
of 1914, he met with a group of the outstanding leaders of 
German Christianity. One of the leaders of that group said 
to him: “It has been our custom since the war began, and 
will continue to be our practice, to meet every Friday to 
face up to the responsibilities of German Christianity after 
the war.” In his two subsequent visits to Germany Dr. Mott 
found that the group had kept up its meetings. He comments: 
“| have no reason to think it has since given up the custom. 
I wish I could find a large number of similar groups of 
discerning Christians, in our own and other nations, who are 
seeking to penetrate the days that are to follow this great 
struggle.” Something is being done by the executives of the 
Federal Council of Churches. But every Christian should give 
it all serious thought. 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland 
Will Lecture in Sweden. 


Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, General Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, has received 
an invitation from the faculty of the University of Upsala, 
Sweden, to visit the university and deliver a course of lectures 
in the near future on the Claus Petrie Foundation, taking as 
his subject “American Christianity and Church Unity.” This 
is another indication that religious unity is becoming a topic 
of world-wide interest. 


The Chaplains’ Oppor- 
tunity in France 


T'« American chaplains in France have a difference of 
opinion with regard to the insignia of rank which in days gone 
by have been worn by the chaplain. Some favor wearing the 
cross only. Others wish the sign of rank. It is the unanimous 
opinion of these men that they should have equal rank in the 
army with the medical men. Probably never in the world be- 
fore have chaplains had such an opportunity of service as they 
have now. Chaplain Brent, who is the ranking head of this 
department of the service, has authorized the following com- 
munication through Rev. Charles S. Macfarland: “The oppor- 
tunity of the chaplain in the American Expeditionary Forces is 


unprecedented in military history. The best manhood of 
America is his to guide, inspire and mould. It has been a com- 
mon complaint in parochial life that men do not form a promi- 
nent part in the average congregation. No such complaint 
can be made in the army. Again, our soldiers are in a temper 
of mind to welcome eagerly the truth of God from the hearts 
of true men. They are at the most receptive moment of their 
lives. They are quick to detect and spurn unreality and sham. 
They are in search of and responsive to what is real.” 


Many Prelates Favor Jewish 
Occupation of Palestine 


The Zionists all over the world are preparing to celebrate 
the first anniversary of the signing by the Right Hon. Arthur 
J. Balfour, British Foreign Secretary, of a document which 
favored the Jewish occupation of Palestine, and they have 
secured expressions of sentiment from many of the most 
earnest Christian leaders with regard to the attitude of these 
toward the proposal. These expressions are uniformly favor- 
able and in many cases are warmly enthusiastic. 


Presbyterians Now Have 
Publicity Bureau 


The church publicity movement is much more developed 
among the Presbyterians than among other protestant de- 
nominations. Mr. James B. Wootan, for some years associate 
editor of the “Omaha Bee,” and now editor of the magazine 
“Public Service, has been installed as the executive head of the 
Publicity Bureau of the Presbyterian denomination. It will be 
his task to collect Presbyterian news from various sections of 
the country and work it up into shape so it will be acceptable 
to the great news agencies.. 


Chicago Has Largest Negro 
Church in the World 


The tendency in a certain section of Chicago is symbolized 
by the withdrawal of the First Baptist church from its old 
building and the selling of the edifice to the Negro Baptists. 
The Olivet Baptist church, which has made the purchase, is 
the largest Negro church in the world, having seven thousand 
members. Their work has been strengthened by the advent 
of thousands of negroes from the southland, recently attracted 
to Chicago by the favorable industrial situation. The work of 
the Olivet church has many unique features. The Baptists 
will hold in Chicago, this winter, a series of conferences on 
the Negro situation, in an endeavor to devise new methods to 
meet the new situation. This is the second building to be 
transferred from whites to blacks among Chicago Baptists 
during the past six months and it will be followed by some 
similar action on the part of other denominations without 
doubt. 

Orvis F, JorDAN. 


Congress Considers Higher Rank for 
Chaplains 


Good news comes concerning a matter closely affecting 
the work of the chaplains and the possibility for their promo- 
tion to higher rank during the period of the war. 

The chairman of the House Military Committee has in- 
troduced a bill to give chaplains promotion up to and includ- 
ing the rank of lieutenant-colonel, without the usual duration 
of service which has formerly been necessary before the chap- 
lains could receive a promotion. 

This bill has the approval of the War Department and 
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was drawn indeed in the office of the Judge Advocate General. 
It is much like the one the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America has been endeavoring to promote since the 
beginning of the war through its General Committee on Army 
and Navy Chaplains. The General War-Time Commission, 
at its meeting on October 16, wired the House Military Com- 
mittee, then in session, asking that it report the bill favorably, 
urging favorable action as a further step toward the highest 
efficiency of the chaplains in the army. 

The bill provides that one-fortieth or less of the chaplains 
may be made lieutenant-colonels; one-tenth majors; four- 
tenths captains and the remainder first lieutenants. Some of 
the chaplains going into service, if this bill becomes law, may 
be commissioned in grades higher than first lieutenant from 
the beginning of their service. Promotion will be through 
military channels on recommendation of commanding officers 
because of successful service. 

The chaplain is not seeking position for the sake of the 
honor it brings, nor promotion for the increase in salary alone. 
It is felt to be unfortunate that ministers of experience, as 
pastors of large parishes, and enjoying in civil life the confi- 
dence of the community, should, upon entering the chaplaincy, 
be compelled to serve for seven years as first lieutenants, while 








Bethany Graded Lesson Facts 


1.—There is more to the Bethany Graded texts 
—at least a third more—than is contained in 
any other series. 


2.—They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to 
teacher and pupil. 


3.—They are free from the sectarian spirit. 
4.—They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 


5.—They are truly artistic in all their illustra- 
tions. 


6.—They are printed on better paper with better 
binding and in better taste than any other 
series. 


7.—Every lesson writer is an expert of interna- 
tional reputation. 


8.—They are a monument to the modern spirit 
of unity—several leading denominations 
have co-operated to produce them and are 
now using them. 


9.—The Disciples possess full editorial rights. 


10.—Every Disciple school that uses them par- 
ticipates in and promotes a great Christian 
union enterprise. 


SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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men of other professions may enter military service with a 
highr rank and may be promoted without delay. 

This general increase in rank for chaplains will be of 
great service to them and to the boys in the trenches. First 
of all, the chaplain is the boy's friend at court, and the chap- 
lain who is a captain or a major will probably be given a more 
responsive hearing than one who is a first lieutenant only. 
Again, increased rank means increased pay—greater oppor- 
tunity for service, both in the trenches and back at home. Yet 
again, rank in the army is a symbol of honor, the approved 
method of showing appreciation. This bill, “House Bill 13060,” 
gives concrete expression to our respect for the ministry of 
service and of sacrifice to which each chaplain must dedicate 
his life. 

If you would secure this recognition for the chaplain, send 
your word of approval urging the passage of the bill to the 
Hon. S. Hubert Dent, who is the chairman of the Military 
Committee of the House, and to your representative on the 
floor of the House. The passage of the bill would be a long 
step in advance in recognition of the chaplains’ important and 
dificult work, and in securing him greater opportunities for 
effective service. 

Reticious Pusriicity Service, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


Books 


Professor George B. Foster on Dr. Ames’ New 
Book 
| PICKED up Dr. Ames’ little book, “The New Orthodoxy,” 





the other morning, began to read it, and grew so inter- 

ested that I read it through before I laid it aside. Its 
make-up is attractive and convenient—one is always glad, I 
think, to find this so of a book. Then its style is similarly 
pellucid, powerful and appealing. In content it is a rare 
combination—a new concordat of the Christian spirit and 
modern thought. To discard the outgrown in belief and 
ritual, in code and ceremony, without thereby squandering 
values and virtues and verities, this is a delicate and diffi- 
cult task which Dr. Ames has encompassed in such good 
spirit and with such admirable skill that no bitterness can 
ensue on the part of traditionalists and little disappointment 
on the part of liberals. 


NEW MEANINGS FOR “SPIRITUAL” 


His extension of the word “spiritual” to include the un- 
debatable simplicities of life is something to be grateful for. 
His sentiment of tenderness for the homely fate of the aver- 
age man is in line with the fuller democracy yet to dawn 
upon the earth. The catholicity of religion in its count of 
values, reverencing philosopher, scientist, missionary, the 
kindly physician, the social reformer, the artist, the man and 
woman who meet the tasks of everyday with courage and 
charity—I was stirred by his impressive eloquence as he set 
this forth on many a page. 

The unlovely features of man’s spiritual life—narrow sec- 
tarianism, cruel bigotry, the obscurantism of supernaturalism 
—had their rootage in the distrust of human nature and human 
reason, in a certain slavishness of soul continuous with the 
distant dark days of ignorance and fear which gave birth to 
religion. These are passing. I, myself, think that we are 
witnessing the passing of theistic supernaturalism. Mankind 
is outgrowing theism in a gentle and steady way. Theism now 
has no clear meaning. 

Religion is coming to mean, not other worldliness, but 
the valuing of human experiences and activities, the striving 
for their realization, loyalty to their call. Man is an earth- 
child, whose drama has meaning only on her bosom. What 
would you think if we were to divide our interest between 
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irrigating and farming the earth on which we live and the 
moon on which we do not? All our energy must go toward 
mastering and enjoying the earth. So is it as regards the old 
supernaturalism which drained off our energies to the culti- 
vation of illusory interests. 

I value Dr. Ames’ book as another good-spirited effort 
to remove a dead-weight of inhibitions which keep the human 
spirit under bonds to past attitudes and methods, and to 
create loyalty to the values of human life here and now. 
These values are self-justifying and self-supporting. Worth 
while on their own account, they need no alien sanction, as 
they have no aiien source and origin. 


GEORGE BuRMAN FOostTER 
The University of Chicago. 


. | © 


Dr. Willett on ‘‘The Protestant”’ 


WO members of the Semitic race met in a hotel and were 
"T sssiened to the same room. When they reached their 

quarters one of them said to the other, “This room is no 
good. It faces north, the beds are iron and not brass, and 
there are only three pictures on the wall. I’m going down to 
the office to kick. Will you go along?” “Sure,” said his ami- 
able companion. “Sure I'll go. I always kick.” Well that is 
the feeling you have about the author of this disquieting book. 
There is a kick on every page. Not the ill-natured, captious 
kind of kicks, but the sort that compel you to shift your posi- 
tion for fear you get another in the same place. 

It is perfectly exhilarating to go through these chapters. 
The author knows a lot of things are wrong in the church, the 
social order and in human nature generally. But instead of at- 
tempting the overwhelming task of setting them right he gives 
them all a generous and well-administered booting, and then 
calls for the superman who shall put things to rights. This 
superman he calls the Protestant, not wholly in the religious 
sense, but quite as much in that of one who finds things out 
of joint and makes a big and not unsuccessful effort to get 
them put into order. 

One who has heard the dignified and scholarly pastor of 
the leading church in Kansas City in his pulpit will get some 
cold chills as he runs through these jostling, vociferous, slangy 
and sometimes profane paragraphs. But he will do a lot of 
thinking on the way through on such subjects as creeds, sects, 
conservatism, liberalism, forms, parsons, the irreligious press, 
bibliolatry, certain rich men, and democracy. Here is a genu- 
ine disturber of the peace. But what are you going to do about 
it when logic, humor, hard-hitting and common sense compel 
you to go on through to the end, and then to ask yourself how 
much of it fits you so completely that you have either got to 
confess and repent, or get mad and swear? H. L. W. 
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Out or THE SHapow. By Rose Cohen. From the darkness 
that is Russia into the dark shadows of New York’s East Side, 
then by a deep human experience to a wide spiritual horizon 
and to an appreciation of the meaning of America to her 
adopted children—that is the story of “Marie Claire” as here 
narrated by the unconsciously artistic pen of Rose Cohen. A 
romance, yet true to life. Lovers of humanity will find a 
new friend—yes, several of them—between the covers of this 
book. The drawings by W. J. Duncan are surpassingly fine. 
(Doran. $2.) 


Tae Heart or Nami-San. By K. Tokutomi. Translated 
by Isaac Goldberg. “A story of war, love and intrigue.” This 
novel, by one of the leading modern authors of Japan, has sold 
through editions aggregating hundreds of thousands in the 
land of the chrysanthemum, which fact testifies to its truth 
to Japanese life and especially to the “heart” of the women 
of Japan. If one wishes to see Japanese domestic life as it is, 
this charming story will afford the opportunity. (Stratford.) 
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Woman’s Voice. Josephine Conger-Kaneko, Editor. A 
valuable anthology of the utterances, both in prose and poetry, 
of the leaders of thought among American and English women 
on social topics. A glance at the book will indicate the large 
part which woman has in the present social betterment move- 
ments, and the use of the book is sure to give even greater 
impetus to the movement for reform than has yet come to 
pass. (Stratford. $1.50.) 


From THE Front. A collection of Trench verse edited by 
Clarence E. Andrews. The authors here included are the men 
who have actually taken part in the fighting of the great war. 
Among the well known names are Alan Seeger, Rupert 
Brooke, Robert W. Service, Leslie Coulson, Patrick MacGill, 
Robert Nichols and John McCrae, and there are many poems 
by comparatively unknown writers which have real literary 
merit as well as possessing much human interest. (Apple- 
ton. $1.) 


How to Fux tue Pews. By E. E. Elliott. Mr. Elliott's 
long experience in religious fields and especially in organiza- 
tional activities, has made him an expert in successful methods 
of getting results in church, Sunday school and brotherhood 
work. Here are gathered together not a lot of theoretical 
supposes as to how things might be successfully done, but 
concrete, definite stories of how success was achieved in par- 
ticular churches. The book forms an invaluable help to 
leaders in all branches of church organizational work. 
(Standard Publishing Company. $1.50.) 


FRENCH IN A NuTsHELL. By Jean Leeman. Thousands of 
Americans, suddenly called to enlist in war work in France, 
have to meet the problems of learning a new language. This 
little book, prepared by a Frenchman who has long taught 
the language in this country, fits the case, and is recommended 
to such persons. (Dutton. $1.) 








BE A LECTURER 


Lecturers are employed by Twenty-five 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Bureaus in the 
United States. 

They need more. 











We will mail you Three Great Platform Lectures Expertly 


oe “Birds of A Feather” 


(Humorous and Practical) 


“Man and His (Talents) Capital” 


(Educational and Inspiring) 


“America, The Queen of Nations” 


(Patriotic and Popular) 


Also the Names and Addresses of twenty-five Bureaus in 
the U. S. that Employ Lecturers. 

And “Hints and Suggestions” by an experienced platform 
man, on “How to Make Connection With a LECTURE 
BUREAU.” 


All These for One Dollar 


Or we will mail your choice of the above lectures for 50 cents. 


Public Speakers Supply 
Ridgway, Pa. 


Write and tell us what you need for that “Special Occasion” and 
we will submit prices. 
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| Love Off to the War 
By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 

Just from the press! A new collection of Mr. Clark’s work, containing | 


more than 125 poems, one-fourth of them being poems of war and peace, 
some of which have gone to the ends of the English-speaking world as 
voicing truly the patriotic convictions and emotions of the American people 
-| inthis time of spirit-searching conflict. Every minister and other public 
speaker should have this volume for use in the preparation of patriotic 
addresses. Among the war poems included are ‘America Marching,” 
| pronounced by one critic the finest war poem written by an American since 
‘4 weentered the struggle; ‘America’s Men,” which has met with unusual 
| favor in England; ‘‘God Rules the Seas,” ‘‘The Dawn of Liberty,” ‘The 
*| Bugle Song of Peace,” “For Me,” “They Have Not Died in Vain,” etc., etc. 
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But the book contains other than war poems. The collection is made up 
of eight groups of verses, the group titles being ‘‘Love Off to the War,” 
“In Friendly Town,” “Songs of the Seasons,” ‘Followers of the Gleam,” . 
“Christus,” “The Mystic,’ ‘Studies in Souls,” and ‘The New World.” > 
3 A great many poems are here published that have not before been printed. 





In Praise of Thomas Curtis Clark’s Poems 
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“Charming.” John Masefield, English poet. 


“These poems breathe a spirit of content.” Sara 
Teasdale, who received last year a prise of $500 
for the best volume of verse published during 1917. 


“I find both thought and music in his verses.” 
Henry van Dyke. 


“Lovely poems and of wide appeal.” James Terry 
White, of the Poetry Society of America. 

“Full of inspiration.” Charles G. Blanden, Editor 
of the Chicago Anthology of Verse. 


“Mr. Clark’s verse is sure to attract the attention of 
those who are seeking for illumination and nour- 
ishment for the inner life.” Dr. Herbert L. Willett. 


“Thomas Curtis Clark is the sweet singer of our 
Israel.” Editor B. A. Abbott. 





“I greatly appreciate your songs. Surely you have 
an authentic mission as an interpreter of the deep 
things that matter most.” Joseph Fort Newton, 
minister at City Temple, London, and vice-presi- 
dent of the London Poetry Society. 


“Thomas Curtis Clark is doing a fine service to the 
Church universal in giving poetic interpretation 
to the evangelical faith in a fashion that makes 
his verse especially congenial to the mood of our 
time.” Editor Charles Clayton Morrisen. 


“Now and then God raises up a singer among the 
people who is endowed with a rare gift of poetic 
vision, poetic feeling and poetic expression. 
Thomas Curtis Clark is finely endowed in all these 
respects.” Dr. J. H. Garrison. 


“Mr. Clark is a poet of the inner life, an interpreter 
of the soul, a seer of the realm spiritual.” Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. 














The new volume is bound in semi-flexible cloth, with gold top and side, and makes a 
charming gift for a friend as well as a ‘‘thing of beauty’’ to be treasured in the home. 





Price $1.25 plus 6 to 10 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 


700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago 
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News of the Churches 





American Christian Missionary sommety -. 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions.. 





Total Receipts and Gains of National Boards 


Foreign Christian Missionary Society.... 
National Benevolent Association............. 
Board of Church Extension................- 
Board of Ministerial Relief.............. 
American Temperance Board............ 
Association for the Promotion of Christian 

SET dctecaavaekeuwasbeebencusdnnss kas 


1917 1918 Gain 
$178,992.73 277,813.26 $98,820.53 


‘ 518,446.34 606,725.37 88,279.03 
.-+ 550,386.85 625,522.73 75,135.88 
225,015.06 264,997.16 39,982.10 
146,904.86 158,576.81 11,671.95 

ove 61,330.56 78,858.77 17,528.21 
eee 6,962.21 12,343.85 5,381.64 
re 5,354.51 5,617.44 262.93 





. ».-$1,693,393.12 $2,030,455.39 $337,062.27 








A Statement 


The International Convention of Dis- 
ciples of Christ, which was to have 
convened in St. Louis, October 9 to 13, 
was cancelled by order of the St. Louis 
Health Commissioner on account of an 
epidemic of influenza. This action was 
taken on Tuesday, October 8. It is be- 
lieved that fully 800 or 1,000 delegates 
had arrived before notice of the cancel- 
lation was given to the public. Hun- 
dreds of others who were on the eve of 
departure for St. Louis were reached by 
telegrams or through the notice given 
out by the Associated Press 

No convention having been held, the 
present officers and executive commit- 
tee are obliged to serve for another year. 
It will be their purpose to serve the 
Brotherhood in such a manner as may 
make for unity and progress. 

Epcar DeWitt Jones, 
President International Convention of 
Disciples of Christ. 
* & & 


—L,. D. Anderson is preaching a series 
of sermons at First church, Fort Worth, 
Tex., on the general theme, “Lessons 
from the World War.” 


—Paul Merrill, one of the Texas min- 
isters, is in “Y” work at Camp Travis, 
and expects to go to France in Novem- 
ber. 


—T. F. Weaver, until recently leader 
at Childress, Tex., is now located at 
Timpson, Tex. 


—John T. Brown, assisted by C. R. 
Mitchell, singer, is beginning a meeting 
at Braddock, Pa. 


—John G. Slayter minister of East 
Dallas, Tex., church, has had a promi- 
nent part in the Dallas Fourth Liberty 
Loan campaign. He not only had charge 
of the banquets given to the workers 
at the Adolphus hotel, where he main- 
tained an office, but spoke from one to 
four times each day for three weeks, and 
made the chief address at a great meet- 
ing held at the Coliseum on a recent 
Sunday evening, attended by all the 
churches of the city. 


-Two Iowa recruits to war work from 
the ministry are D. S. Thompson, of EI- 
dora, and R. W. Fillmore, of Galesburg. 
Both are going into Y. M. C. A. service. 


—Central church, Denver, Colo., led 
by C. H. Morris, is planning a five-year 
program. This congregation has lost 
ninety men to the war. 


—Drake University has over 175 sol- 
diers in training, and expects to have 
more than three hundred before long. 


The old gymnasium is being overhauled 
to be used as a barracks. 


—H., O. Breeden, who leads at Fresno, 
Cal., recently celebrated the fortieth an- 
niversary of his entering upon min- 
isterial service. 


—E. T. Nesbit, who built a fine edifice 
at Selma, Cal., is considering a call to 
Visalia, Cal. 

—A. L. Crim has closed his two ‘years’ 
pastorate at Eugene, Ore., and is tem- 
porarily in evangelistic work. 


—S. Earl Childers, recently state 
evangelist and secretary of the Inland 
Empire organization, is now leading the 
church at Albany, Ore. 


—J. S. McCallum, for twelve years 
minister at First church, Eugene, Ore., 
has been called to serve the Ballard 
church at Seattle, Wash. 


—R. Tibbs Maxey has left Pomeroy, 
Wash., to take the work at Vernon. 


—F. T. Porter, formerly of Salem, 
Ore., but now in France, is reported very 
ill in a hospital at the front. 


—E. V. Stivers is being assisted at 
Stockton, Cal., in a revival series by H. 
A. Van Winkle, of Oakland, Cal., and 
J. V. Baird, singer. 


—Dean J. C. Todd, of the Indiana 
School of Religion, at Bloomington, 
Ind., has been in Bloomington for 
ten years, having come to the pastorate 
of First church in October, 1908. For 
six years Dr. Todd has served as Dean 
of the School of Religion, which he has 
both conducted and financed. He has 
traveled much over Indiana, having 
spoken in more than 400 communities of 
the state. 
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—Mondamin Avenue church, Des 
Moines, Ia. held a community rally 
October 1, at the beginning of its new 
year of work. Dr. Arthur Holmes, presi- 
dent of Drake, gave an address and 
Charles S. Medbury brought greetings 
from University place. There have been 
added during the year forty members, 
there being now a membership of 118. 
J. F. Rutledge Beal leads at Mondamin 
Avenue. 


—The letter of Dr. Ames, written “To 
the Mother of an American Soldier,” 
which is published in this issue of The 
Christian Century, originally appeared in 
the Real Americans Magazine, published 
in Philadelphia. 
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—C. R. Piety, who has served the 
church at Scottsburg, Ind., for three 
years, will continue this service, but in 
addition will act as superintendent of 
the High School at Austin, Ind. He 
will continue his residence at Scottsburg. 
This church is reported in flourishing 
condition. 


—R. M. Talbert, the minister at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., has been granted a leave 
of absence to engage indefinitely in “Y” 
work overseas. Mr. Talbert will soon 
sail for France. 


—James M. Pickens, a leading layman 
of Vermont Avenue church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: “After many delays 
I am just about to leave to take up Y. 
M. C. A. work in France with the French 
army. I hope to be there for the finish- 
a Sees and to see the thing finished 
right 


—John W. Moody has entered upon 
his fifth year of service at First church, 
Madison, Ind. During his ministry the 
work has been cleared of all indebted- 
ness and is doing a constructive work 
at the present time. 


—Charles M. Fillmore, of Indianapo- 
lis, has begun the publication of a new 
paper in the interests of the East Side of 
that city. The first issue is full of good 
news of the churches, as well as much 
general community information and pro- 
motion. Mr. Fillmore is now preaching 
at Eastern Heights church. He is be- 
ginning a series of “Outline Studies of 
the Bible” at his morning services. A 
parent-teacher training class has been 
organized at Eastern Heights. 


—The protracted illness of E. E. Moor- 
man, of Englewood church, Indianapolis, 
is reported. Merle Sidener, teacher of 
a great young men’s class of Indian- 
apolis, preached at Englewood on one 
Sunday evening, his topic being “What?” 


—A total of sixty baptisms was re- 
ported from Manila, P. I., and the Taga- 
log provinces during July. A new 
church has been constituted at Tuy. 
There was an average attendance of 918 
in the Manila Sunday schools. 


—One of the Disciples missionaries in 
Japan writes that the Akita district is 
ours by common consent of all missions 
and that we are not possessing the land 
as thoroly as we might. He states that 
we can make Akita on the West Coast 
what the German Reform people have 
made Sendai on the east, but that the 
church in America will have to send a 
number of new missionaries soon if this 
is to be done. He states that the war 
and Japan’s part in Siberia will make 
her christianization a thousandfold more 
imperative than before. 


—Murvill C. Hutchinson, formerly of 
Fulton, Mo., church, but now in war 
service, writes from New York: “Am 
now in New York City, at Y. M. C. A. 
headquarters office. Have been overseas 
*Y’ man, and I now select men for over- 
seas, from Pacific slope states.” Mr. 
Hutchinson’s new address is 261 Mc- 
Lean avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

—A. W. Kokendoffer, of First church, 
Sedalia, Mo., writes that he has just 
closed a union meeting at Hughsville, 
in that county, with seven accessions. 
Four churches cooperated: Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, Methodist and Disciples. 


Mr. Kokendoffer says of this event: 
“We had union communion both Sun- 
days during the meetings, and the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist ministers sup- 
plied at First Christian on those days. 
So we had complete union, and the peo- 
ple of the cooperating churches ex- 
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preseed great pleasure in the fellowship 
and results of the revival. im- 
berly, of the Hughsville Christian church, 
also attended and gave valuable service. 
This was our third year in cooperative 
evangelism and all are so well satisfied 
that we will continue the custom.” 
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—After three years of service at Pauld- 
ing, O., C. L. Johnson is beginning a new 
pastorate at Nelsonville, O. He preached 
his first sermon there on last Sunday. 


—Claude J. Miller, pastor at Windsor, 
Colo., dedicated the new church at Gill, 
Colo., on September 29, raising $200 
more than was needed to cover the obli- 
gations on the $6,000 building.. The pas- 
tor of the Gill church is a woman, Mrs. 
Dangerfield Boast. 


—The annual convention of the sec- 
ond district of the Oklahoma, announced 
for El Reno, has had to be postponed 
because of the influenza epidemic. Otto 
B. Irelan, president of the second dis- 
trict, sends this word. 


—J. O. Boyd, a leader at First church, 
Keokuk, Ia., writes that that church has 
called Huell Warren, of Gallatin, Mo., 
to preach during the ensuing year. 


_—Ralph V. Callaway, minister at Ster- 
ling, Ill., preaches at Dixon on Sunday 
afternoons. 


—Ward E. Hall, evangelist of the 
Northwestern District of Illinois, sends 
this report of some good work done: 


“The District Evangelist of North- 
western Illinois visited a number of 
churches during September and con- 
ducted a church life and evangelistic 
campaign at Knoxville, Ill. During this 
campaign a long-standing indebtedness 
on the preacher’s salary and insurance 
was wiped out and we raised money to 
completely repair the parsonage and 
paint and repair the church. In addi- 
tion we closed with an every member 
canvass which resulted in over 300 per 
cent increase in pledges for current ex- 
penses; about three-fourths of the con- 
gregation are now to pay weekly through 
duplex envelopes to all the missionary 
causes. We are expecting to conduct 
campaigns at Kewanee, Fulton, Erie, 
Tampico and Rock Island during the 
coming weeks.” 


—Paul Preston, post chaplain located 
at Marine Barracks, Paris Island, S. C., 
writes that he would be glad to get in 
touch with parents of Disciples churches 
who have sons at Paris Island. 


—W. E. M. Hackleman began a meet- 
ing with W. G. Walker and the Mattoon, 
Ill, church on last Sunday. He re- 
cently closed a series of services with 
the Lawrenceville, Ill, congregation. 
Mr. Hackleman was to have led the 
singing at the St. Louis convention. 


—Walter S. Goode, of Youngstown, 
O., has been elected president of the 
Youngstown Federation of Churches. 


has held meetings. The Mayfield church 
believes in missions and benevolence, 
having raised $2,710 for these purposes 
during the year, $6,293 having been raised 
for local expenses. 


—The Abingdon, IIl., church is having 
a fine mid-week church night at which 
time five different study classes are con- 
ducted. A. Hale is the minister 
there. Guy V. Ferguson and the church 
at Monmouth, IIl., have a similar mid- 
week training work that is also a suc- 
cess. 


—A. N. Glover, who was given a year's 
leave of absence by his congregation at 
Van Alstyne, Tex., is now at Camp Lo- 
gan, Houston, Tex. 


—M. R. Ingle, of Indianapolis, is now 
in a meeting with A, F. DeGafferelley 
and First church, Danville, Ill. 


—Central church, Youngstown, O., W. 
D. Ryan, leader, has an unusually fine 
Redpath lecture course for this year. 


—W. H. Book has begun his four- 
teenth year with Tabernacle church, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. He is now assisting W. 
H. Sheffer at Huntington, W. Va., in a 
revival series. 


—During this year Clarence E. Lem- 
mon, of Hastings, Neb., church, has 
served for three months with the army 
Y. M. C. A. at Camp Cody, N. M., but 
there has been an average of one acces- 
sion to the church membership each 
week during 1918. The financial state- 
ments show larger receipts for current 
evnenses and missions than ever before. 
Mr. Lemmon is now beginning his fifth 
year at Hastings. 


—The present minister at First church, 
Auburn, N. Y., is A. Paddock, who 
recently came to the Disciples from the 
Methodist fellowship. Mr. Paddock has 
been actively engaged in religious work 
for the past five years, having been in 
Y. M. C. A. service, as well as in the 
ministry. Mrs. Paddock has a degree 
from Syracuse University. A leader of 
the Auburn church writes: “The Dis- 
ciples are fortunate indeed in having 
Mr. Paddock in the brotherhood, and 
our little church is especially blessed in 
having him as its minister.” 
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—J. J. Castleberry begins with this 
month his tenth year as leader at May- 
field, Ky., There have been 41 accessions 
to the membership during the past year, 
and over a hundred have been added to 
other churches where Mr. Castleberry 


MEMORIAL CHUR oO Cuens T | 
CHICAGO lear va ge on 


—E. A. Powell, of Des Moines, Ia., has 
accepted the work at Carterville, Il. 


—Christopher, IIL, 
of the Southern 





church is the first 
district to press the 
convention recommendation for state- 
wide evangelism. R. H. Fife and son 
have been leading this church in a meet- 
ing. 

* = © 


Pennsylvania Bible Class Sends 
President Wilson Message 


Unconditional surrender must pre- 
cede any talk of peace with the central 
powers, in the opinion of the Bellavben 
Bible class of the Bellevue church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A resolution to this effect 
was unanimously adopted at a recent 
session. Copies of the resolution were 
forwarded to President Wilson, Senator 
Knox and Representative Porter. The 
resolution follows: 

“That in view of the reported move 
for peace by Germany, Austria and Tur- 
key, based on terms enunciated by Presi- 
dent Wilson, it is the unanimous sense 
of this organization, in meeting as- 
sembled, with 28 men now in the serv- 
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ice and 100 enrolled in class, that in ad- 
dition to the acceptance of the points 
laid down by the chief executive there 
must be an unconditional surrender of 
arms and the just punishment of those 
who have been responsible for the great 
suffering inflicted upon humanity.” 
Members of the class are residents of 
Bellevue, Ben Avon, Avalon and Ems- 


worth. 
* © & 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE AND 
COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


At the 
recent 
on the 


Education Session of the 
Kentucky convention, held 
evening of September 30, 
President Crossfield reported that 
during the past year the faculty and 
students had added to the churches 
1,055 members, 556 being by primary 
obedience. Those who held the most 
conspicuous meetings during the sum- 
mer were M. W. Bottom, 45 additions; 
Carl Agee, 83; H. T. Wood and B. B. 
Miller, 60 additions; Stephenson Bros., 


92, and R. M. Deskins, 68 additions. In 
the thirteen meetings held in student 
churches where ministers other than 


students did the preaching, there were 


119 additions. 


During the past year 127 churches 
contributed to Transylvania and the Col- 
lege of the Bible $3,419.05, a gain of 
$1,012 over the previous year. 


Secretary J. L. Finnell, who was re- 
cently appointed to an official position 
in the college, is proving highly satis- 
factory, and is visiting a large number 
of the churches of Kentucky. 


The Student Army Training Corps, 
under the direction of Commandant 
Hanson and his corps of lieutenants, 
was inducted into the service of the 
United States Army with appropriate 
ceremonies on Oct. 1. A military band 
furnished the music, and the corps was 


reviewed by about one thousand stu- 
dents and visitors. After the oath was 
administered, addresses were made by 


Crossfield, Professor E. 
George Hunt. 


President R. H. 
E. Snoddy and Hon, 


The attendance thus far is larger 
than last year, when the college estab- 
lished a new record. Every space in 


the six dormitories is taken and many 
students have been provided with homes 
in the city. 


At the Richmond Convention report 
was made that the endowment of Tran- 
sylvania and the College of the Bible 
had increased from $607,061 to $674,000 
during the past year, and that the total 
resources of these institutions now 
amounted to $1,169,804. The endow- 
ment of Transylvania has_ increased 
from $218,000 to $419,000 during the 
present administration, and that of the 
College of the Bible from $175,000 to 
$255,000. The entire indebeednese of 
Transylvania has been liquidated, and 
the accumulated debt of the College of 
the Bible greatly reduced. 


Dr. W. E. Macklin, of Nankin, China, 
was a welcome visitor at the college on 
October 4th. He spoke at the chapel 
period, and was the guest of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Band in the afternoon. 

“+ 
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ANOTHER NEW HIGH RECORD 
Ministerial Relief Report, 1918 


The total receipts for the year, exclu- 
sive of $7,697.11 pension dues, are $78,- 
858.77, a gain of $17,528.21, or 22 per cent, 
the largest increase in the history of this 
rapidly advancing work. The gain is all 
the more gratifying when we consider 
that the receipts from estates and Annu- 
ity Bonds were extremely small. 

The Churches gave $32,907.50, a gain of 
$8,558.49, or 31 per cent over last year. 
This increase 1s due to their prompt ac- 
ceptance of the White Cross standard 
adopted a year ago at the Kansas City 
Convention, “at least 6 per cent on what 
is paid for preaching.” This gain is 
extraordinary in view of the reduction in 
the number of churches giving. 

The number of contributing chourches 
is 1,322, a loss of 56, due to confusion 
over the Joint Apportionment, and to the 
effort, now abandoned, to get the contri- 
bution for this work from the Current 
Expense Budget rather than the Mis- 
sionary Budget where it was placed be- 
fore and will be hereafter. 

The largest increase naturally comes 
from the Men and Millions Movement 
through which we received $27,749.30, 
against $3,383.33 last year. 

Individual gifts amounted to $2,703.85, 
from 216 persons. Last year 265 gave 
$2,796.30. 

The Sunday 
naturally 


Schools were so carried 
with Ar- 


away, but worthily, 
menian and Syrian relief, that all but 
262, and a few more that combined their 


offerings with those from the churches, 
forgot the aged ministers. But these 
262 gave $27.56 more than 303 did last 
year. Another White Gifts for the King 
service, with all necessary supplies, is 
offered for the coming Christmas. 


The Ministerial Relief Roll 


The stress of war times has naturally 
compelled an unusual number of our vet- 
eran ministers and their widows to appeal 
to the Board for assistance. Forty-six 
new names have been added to the roll. 
But death has been busy in our family 
and has held the net increase down to 
thirty-two. The splendid gain in receipts 
has permitted increased payments to be 
made to a majority of those on the list. 
The maximum remains at $30 per month, 
with one exception, and the minimum at 
$5 per month. The ministers on the roll 
now number 114, the widows 69, the 
missionaries 7, total 190. 


The Permanent Fund 


Last year we reported $116,164.90 in 
the Permanent Fund. Part of this year’s 
addition of $28,419.96 shown on our books 
will be transferred to the Pension Fund 
and part to the Current Relief Fund, but 
the actual gain will still be large. The 
value of this money at perpetual service 
is shown by the interest and rent receipts 
of $6,010.61. 


The Pension Fund 


Chief interest for the year has centered 
in the new Pension Fund so auspiciously 
placed on the ways at the Kansas City 
Convention It has met with all but 
universal favor. One hundred seventy- 
one ministers have fully enrolled and 
paid their first dues. Nearly as many 
more have pledged themselves to do so 
and have been delayed by the war-time 
predicament of doubled cost of living 
and stationary income. 

The Executive Committees of both the 
Christian Woman's Board of Missions 
and the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety have voted to enroll all of their 
missionaries who are on their second 


term of service or further along, and pay 
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their dues for them, in addition to their 
salaries. 

The joint budget for 1919 calls for 
$50,000 for the Pension Fund, in addition 
to $52,000 for the Relief Fund and for 
operation, so that the churches may begin 
at once to cover every dollar of dues 
with four of contributions: Dues as- 
sured, $12,500, contributions sought, $50,- 
000. Thus the ministers themselves will 
pay one-fifth, and the Brotherhood four 
fifths of the cost of the pension of $500 
per year to begin at age of 65, with pro- 
portionate benefits for earlier disability 
and an allowance of three-fifths for wid- 
ows and minor children. 


W. R. Warren, Pres. 





BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION 
MAKES REPORT 


This is the Thirteenth Annual Report 
of the Board of Church Extension. 
Though but $12,305.37 were given during 
the first year and 12 churches were built, 
a fund of $1,512,709.09 has been accumu- 
lated and v0 church buildings have 
been erected within this period of thirty 
years. The brethren throughout our 
whole communion have just reason to be 
proud of their accomplishments through 
the Church Extension Fund during 
these years, and yet we all acknowledge 
that except the Lord had built the 
House they labored in vain that built it. 

Our new receipts this year are $158,- 
576.81, a gain over last year of $11,671.95. 


Sources of Receipts 


ION 5-5 cae mall aid 6 aOR $ 32,921.66 
NN Rr re 575.62 
REET CE ee 44,299.00 
DED es ccc eireiianmbichuiee 2,164.42 
Men and Millions Movement... 20,017.52 
ee rrr 365.95 
ft ee See eee 5.00 
ee er eee 58,227.64 

0 ae eee $158,576.81 
Returns on Loans............ $167,522.70 

Grand Total for year....... $326,099.51 
Fund Statement to September = 1918 
Amount in Fund............ $1,512,709.09 
\mount ret. from beginning. 1, rn 274.82 


Int. received from beginning 633,850.41 


Total ret. loans and int... .$2,523,125.23 
Total amt. in op. for 30 yrs. .$4,035,834.32 


Churches built in thirty years......2,000 
Churches that have paid loans in full. 1,410 
Loans outstanding............... 590 
Amounts in different funds 
Te $ 650,258.55 
Annuity Fund.............. 541,710.00 
EY SRG cawkarncudbens 320,740.54 
Total Permanent Fund... .$1,512,709.09 


Church Offerings 


The receipts from the churches are 
$32,921.66, a gain of $6,766.37 over last 
year. There were 1,510 contributing 
churches, a gain of 16 over last year. 

When we consider the financial drain 
of nearly $19,600,000,000 for the war dur- 
ing this year ending June 1, 1918, any 
gain is a credit to religious organizations. 

It was the prophecy of your Board of 
Church Extension at the beginning of 
this year that there would be compara- 
tively few church buildings erected be- 
cause of war demands and war condi- 
tions. Yet the Board has been called 
upon to help complete an average of over 
five churches per month, or a total of 64, 
with an outlay of loans amounting to 
$278,010. This number is 32 less than 
were assisted last year, but the amount 
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loaned is $27,505 in excess of last year. 
Larger loans than usual were required 
because of increased prices of materials, 
The wonderful courage and sacrifice of 
our missions and of other congregations 
needing buildings to take care of their 
work, is encouraging beyond measure. 
G. W. Muck ey, Secy. 
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Make Ita Patriotic Christmas 


AMERICA, LEAD ON! A _ great Christmas 
Pageant that will bring good tidings to war-weary 
hearts. It is a comforting and heart-strengthening 
vision of God's leadership in world affairs. Fur- 
nishes the patriotic and religious stimulus needed 
in these war-stressing times. Beautiful music and 
great dramatic dialog with tableaux. For use of 
Churches, Young People’s Societies, Sunday Schools 


and Red Cross Organizations. Text by Jessie 
Brown Pounds, music by J. H. Fillmore. Price 
6 cents. 


FEELING THE HURT. A Christmas Drama for 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools. Written by Mrs. F. D. Butchart. Cast 
Mrs. Langmore, mother; Fred, son; Elizabeth, 
daughter; Martha, maid; Dr. Spencer, a returned 
missionary; Rev. Wells, pastor. heart-throbbing 
story of a mother whose son wished to fight for 
his country and whose daughter wished to be a 
missionary. The scenes are dramatic and im- 


preasive. The influence of the play is needed in 
every commantty a. music consists of familiar 
songs. Price 


CHRISTMAS “RECITATIONS AND DIALOGS 
No. 21. A collection of original recitations and 
dialogs and songs. Many of them refer to the war. 
The needs of small children are particularly pro- 
vided for. Handy for providing extra program 
selections. Price 15 cents 

UNCLE SAM TO THE RESCUE, or, “Saving 
Santa's Job."’ A patriotic play for boys and girls. 
New, timely and appealing. Will stir the hearts 
of old and young with a real patriotic spirit. 
Price 10 cents. 

THE nage ome. A —~ for wom- 
en's voices, ch 25 cents. 

CHRISTMAS. ‘OCTAVOS © for mixed voices, or 
men’s voices, or women's voices. Ask for lists. 

THE CHOIR, our monthly anthem journal. The 
Christmas number filled with choice, new music 
for mixed voices and women's voices. Now ready. 
Ask for sample copy. 

Will the Minister reading this please call the 
attention_of his music leader to these announce- 
ments? Thank you 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE Cincinnati, 0. 
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Author of “The Wisdom of God’s Fools,” “The Inner 
Circle,” “The Tender Pilgrims,” “Fairhope,” etc. 
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BY 


Edgar DeWitt Jones 


HE author of this volume of sermons is the President 

of the General Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 
1918, and Minister of First Christian Church, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. He was one of the ““Three American Preachers’ 
who were the subject of an article by Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt 
in the “Homiletic Review” for February, 1917. Here are 
sermons of wide range in topic, style and arrangement; yet 
withal they are full of feeling and fervor. They are good 
examples of a high level of preaching, attained by a minis- 
ter who, for twelve years, has made his pulpit a vital and 
persuasive power in his own community and beyond it— 
a minister who feels that “every sermon is an adventure in 
the realm of spiritual romance, crowded with possibilities 
for service to God and man.” 
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} Price $1.25 plus 6 to 12 cents postage 
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By BURRIS A. JENKINS 


Author of ‘“‘The Man in the Street and Religion,” 
“Facing the Hindenburg Line,” etc. 
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T= author calls this“ a scrap book for insurgents’’ and 
dedicates it “to the bravest men | know, the heretics.” 
He frankly confesses himself a destructive critic. Look- 
ing abroad over the Church today, Dr. Jenkins sees its 
follies, its waste, its ineptness, its bondage to tradition, 
and he yearns for the coming of the great Protestant, 
another Luther, who will not only shatter the present 
order of things but lead the Church into a new day. 
While he disavows any constructive purpose in the 
book, it is in reality a master-work of constructive and 
helpful criticism. Without apparently trying to do so 
the author marks out positive paths along which progress 
must be made. Dr. Jenkins writes with a facile, even a 
racy, pen. He has filled these pages with a heavy 
charge of dynamite. 


NOMA MMMM ee 


Some of the Chapter titles: ‘‘Sects and Insects,’’ ‘“Threadbare 
Creeds,’’ ‘‘What’'s the Matter with the Churches?” ‘“‘Bolshevism 
or Reconstruction,” ‘‘The Three Sexes,” ‘‘The Irreligious Press,” 
“Certain Rich Men,”’ “‘What is Democracy?” 





Price, $1.35, plus 5 to 10 cents postage 
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